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The Earthly Purgatory. 


By L. DOUGALL. 
AutTHor oF ‘Braaars ALL,’ ‘THE MADONNA OF A Day,’ ETC. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In one of the great American cities of the Atlantic seaboard I once 
received an invitation from a venerable lawyer. When I went he said: 
“The most mysterious and most touching case I ever knew has never 
been told. I must tell it; you must write it in a story.” 
But when I found the kernel of the case to be murder, I demurred. 
Said he: “The good God has set us in a world full of such stories. 
Are you too good for His world?” 


Said I: “The good God has given us a world full of such beauty and 
goodness—why give Cain prominence ? ” 

Said he drily: “The province of art is not good or evil, but right 
proportion. I have told you the truth. If you tell only a fragment of 
life truly, it must correspond to the whole. But go,” said he, “try to 
forget the story; try to refrain from writing it; yet you will write it.” 

It is years since then, and now the story is written. 

THe AvuTHOR. 


BOOK I. 


CHaPrer lI. 


i the southern part of the Appalachian Mountains the tree- 

clad ridges fold and coil about one another. In this wooded 
wilderness the trend of each slope, the meandering of each stream, 
take unlooked-for turnings, and the valleys cross and twist. It is 
such a region as we often find in dreams, where the unexpected 
bars the way or opens out into falling vistas down which our souls 
must speed, chasing some hope or chased by unknown fears. 

On a certain day a man called Neil Durgan passed through the 
village of Deer Cove in the mountains of Northern Georgia. 
When he had left the few wooden buildings and the mill round 
which they clustered, he took a path by - foaming mill-stream 
and ascended the mountain of Deer. 
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From the end of the sixteenth century till the freeing of the 
slaves, the Durgans had been one of the proudest and richest 
families of Georgia. This man was the present head of the 
house, sole heir to the loss of all its lands and wealth. He was 
growing old now. Disappointment, Poverty and Humility walked 
with him. Yet Joy, the fugitive, peeped at him through the 
leafless forest, from the snow-flakes of the dog-wood and from the 
violets in the moss, laughed at him in the mountain torrent, and 
wooed him with the scent of the warming earth. Humility 
caught and kissed the fleeting spirit, and led her also in 
attendance upon the traveller’s weary feet. 

Deer Cove is more than two thousand feet in altitude; Deer 
Mountain rises a thousand feet above. Half-way up, Durgan 
came to the cabin of a negro called Adam. According to the 
usage of the time, the freedman’s surname was Durgan because 
he had been born and bred on the Daurgan estates. Adam was a 
huge black negro. He and Durgan had not met since they were 
boys. 

Adam’s wife set a good table before the visitor. She was a 
quadroon, younger, lithe and attractive. Both stood and watched 
Durgan eat—Adam dumb with pleasure, the negress talking at 
times with such quick rushes of soft words that attentive 
listening was necessary. 

“Yes, Marse Neil, suh; these ladies as lives up here on Deer, 
they’s here for their health—they is,- Very nico ladies they is, too; 
but they’s from the north! They ‘on’t know how to treat us 
niggers right kind as you does, suh! ‘They’s allus for sayin’ 
‘please’ an’ ‘thank ’e,’ and ’splaining perjinks to Adam an’ me. 
But ef you can’t board with these ladies, marsa, ther’s no place 
you can live on Deer—no, there ain’t, sub.” 

Durgan had had his table set before the door, and ate looking 
at the chaos of valleys, domes and peaks which, from this height, 
was open to the view. The characteristic blue haze of the region 
was over all. The lower valleys in tender leaf had a changeful 
purple shimmer upon them, as seen in the peacock’s plumage. 
The sun rained down white light from a fleecy sky. The tree- 
tops of the slope immediately beneath them were red with sap. 

After a mood of reflection, Durgan said, “You live well. 
These ladies must pay you well if you can afford dinners like 
this.” 

“Yes, Marsa Neil, suh; they pays better than any in these 
parts. Miss Hermie, she’s got right smart of sense, too, "bout 
money. Miss Birdie, she’s more for animals and flowers an’ sich ; 
but they pays well, they does.” 
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“Look me out two good men to work with me in the mine, 
Adam.” 

Adam showed his white testh in respectful joy. “ That’s all 
right, suh.” 

“Of course, as you are working for these ladies, you will look 
for my men in your spare time,” 

“ That’s all right, suh.” 

Durgan put down sufficient payment for his food, took up his 
travelling satchel and walked on. From the turn of the rough 
cart road on which the cabin stood the rocky summit was visible, 
and close below it the gables of a solitary dwelling. 

“A rough perch for northern birds!” said he to himself, and 
then was plunged again in his own affairs. The branches, 
arching above, shut out all prospect. He plodded on. 

The upper side of the mountain was a bald wall of rock. 
Where, part way up, the zig-zag road abutted on this precipice, it 
met a foot trail to the summit, and at the same point an outer 
ledge of flat rock gave access to an excavation near at hand in the 
precipice. A wooden hut, with a rude bench at its door, stood on 
the ledge, the only legacy of a former miner. Durgan perceived 
that his new sphere was reached. He rested upon the bench and 
looked about him wistfully. 

He was a large, well-built man, with patrician cast of feature, 
brown skin, and hair that was almost grey. His clothes were 
beginning to fray at the edges. They were the clothes of a 
man of fashion whose pockets had long been empty. His 
manner was haughty, but subdued by that subtle gentleness 
which failure gives to higher natures. A broken heart, a head 
carried high—these evoke compassion which can seldom be 
expressed. 

He could look over the foot-hills to where cloud shadows were 
slowly sailing upon the blue, billowy reaches of the Georgian 
plains. In that horizon, dim with sunlight, Durgan had sucked 
his silver spoon, and possessed all that pertains to the lust of the 
eye and the pride of life. The cruel war had wrapped him and 
his in its flames. When it was over he had sought relief in 
pleasure, and time had brought the episode of love. He had 
fought and lost; he had played and lost; he had married and 
lost. Out of war and love and speculation he had brought only 
himself and such a coat as is as much part of a man as its fur is 
part of an animal, 

After a while he unfolded a letter already well-worn. He read 
it for the last time with the fancy that it was well to end the old 
life where he hoped to commence the new one. - 

B 2 
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The letter was written in New York and dated a month before. 
It was from bis wife. 


“Tt is very well for you to say that you would not want money from me 
if I came to live in the south with you, but I do not believe you could 
earn your own living, and it would ill become my social position to 
acknowledge a husband who was out at elbows and working like a 
convict. I think, too, that it is cant for you to preach to me and say 
that ‘it would be well for us to try to do better.’ Is it my fault that you 
have lost all self-respect, refusing to enter good society, to interest your- 
self in the arts and all that belongs to the spiritual side of life? Is it my 
fault that a spiritually-minded man has given me the sympathy which 
you cannot even understand? I desire that you never again express to 
me your thoughts about a friendship which is above your comprehension. 

“Tf your rich cousin will let you delve for him for a pittance I shall 
not interfere. I might tell him he could not put his mine into worse 
hands! I shall not alter the agreement we made ten years ago, which 
is that while you remain at a distance, and refrain from annoyance, I 
shall not seek legal separation.” 


The husband looked with a faint smile at the crest of the 
Durgans on the fashionable notepaper, at the handwriting in 
which a resolute effort at fashion barely concealed a lack of 
education. In the diction and orthography he discerned the work 
of a second mind, and it was with a puzzled, as well as a troubled 
air, that he tore the paper into atoms and let them flutter over 
the precipice in the soft breeze. But the puzzle was beyond his 
reading, and the trouble he cast into the past. Whatever good 
he had deserved at the hands of his wife, it was not in his nature 
to feel that providence dealt too hardly with him. As he rose to 
examine his new scene of work, the phrase of the huge negro 
returned to his mind, and he muttered to himself, ‘“ Yes, suh; 
that’s all right!” 

He found a pick and hammer in the shed, and set himself 
instantly to break the rock where the vein of mica had already 
been worked. Weary as he soon became, he was glad to suppose 
that, having failed in dealing with his kind, he must wrestle now 
only with the solid earth, and in the peace of the wilderness. 

The angels, looking down upon him, smiled; for they know 
well that the warfare of the world is only escaped by selfishness, 
not by circumstance, 
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Caapter II, 


Tux sun set glorious over the peaks of the Cherokee ridges, and 
their crimson outline lay dark, like a haven for the silver boat of 
the descending moon, when Durgan, satchel in hand, climbed the 
ascending foot-trail. 

The cart road evidently reached the summit by further 
turnings ; but this footpath, wending through close azalea scrub 
and under trees, emerged between one gable of the summit house 
and the higher rocks above it. On the other three sides of the 
house its open lands were broad enough. 

This had been the dwelling of the former miner. Durgan, 
already heralded by the barking of watch-dogs, could hardly 
pause to look at a place which would have been his perquisite 
had it not been bought at a fancy price by woman’s caprice. 

The low shingled dwelling, weathered and overgrown by vines, 
was faced by a long open porch. Its lawn was already bordered 
by a fringe of crocus flowers. The house was old, but, beyond a 
group of trees, a new barn and carriage-house were standing. 
The fences of garden, field and meadow were also new. The whole 
property bore marks of recent improvements which betokened 
wealth and taste. 

A prim little lady met Durgan in the porch. Hor hair was 
grey; she wore a dress of modified fashion. Even the warm 
glamour of the evening light and the matchless grace of hanging 
vines, could give but small suggestion of romance to Miss Smith’s 
neat, angular figure and thin face; but of her entire goodness 
Durgan, affer the first glance, had never a doubt. She put on 
spectacles to read the letter of introduction which he brought 
from the owner of Deer Mountain and of the mine. She was startled 
by something she read there, but only betrayed her excitement by 
a slight trembling, hardly seen. 

The letter read, she greeted Durgan in the neat manner of an 
established etiquette which, like her accent, sayoured of a New 
England education. 

“Take a chair, for I guess you’re tired. Yes, we bought this 
land from General Durgan Blount, and of course we've had dealing 
with him. That’s about the extent of our acquaintance.” 

She swayed in a light rocking-chair, and for some minutes 
obviously thought over the request which the letter contained 
that she should give Durgan a temporary home as a paying 
guest, He employed the time in looking at books and pictures 
which were of no mean quality but seemed to have been recently 
collected. 
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At last she said “Come to think of it, I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t stop with us a while. My sister isn’t at home just now, 
but I guess I’ll say ‘ Yes.’ It isn’t good for folks to be too much 
alone. We've a real comfortable room over the harness room in 
the carriage-house. You'll have to sleep there as we've no room 
in the house, and I guess what we eat will be good enough.” A 
moment’s pause and she added, “ My sister won't be quite agree- 
able, perhaps, not being accustomed——” 

“Of course I quite understand, you're not in the habit of doing 
such a——” 

“T did not mean that we felt too grand.” 

Miss Smith made this answer to his interruption with crisp 
decision, but as she did not return to the interrupted subject he 
was left uncertain. 

While she busied herself for his entertainment, Durgan, sur- 
prised into great contentment, sat watching the darkness gather 
beyond the low arches of the porch. The room was warmed, and 
at that hour lit, by logs blazing in an open chimney. It was 
furnished with simple comfort and the material for pleasant 
occupations. Glass doors stood open to the mild still night. The 
sweet cool scent of the living forest wandered in to meet the 
fragrance of the burning logs. 

There was one uneasy element in Durgan’s sense of rest—he 
dreaded the advent of the sister who might not be “ quite 
agreeable,” 

Out of the gloaming, stooping under the tendrils of the vine, 
a young woman came quickly and stopped upon the threshhold. 
She seemed a perfect type of womanhood, iovely and vigorous. One 
arm was filled with branches of dogwood bloom; the other hand 
held in short leash a mastiff. Her figure at once lithe and buxom, 
her rosy and sun-browned face, soft lips, aquiline nose and curly 
hair, gave Durgan sincere astonishment, although he had formed 
no expectation. But his attention was quickly focussed upon an 
indescribable depth of hope and fear in her eyes. Before she 
spoke he had time to notice more consciously the clear, brown 
skin, crimson-tinted on the round of the cheek, the nose delicately 
formed and curved, and the ine terror and pleading look 
in her sad brown eyes. 

The dog, probably at the nation of a nervous movement on 
the leash, began to growl, and was silenced by a caress as Durgan 
introduced himself and explained his errand. 

“It is very late,” she said gravely. ‘It will surely be difficult 
for you to find your way down the mountain again.” 

“Miss Smith has very kindly acceded to my cousin’s request.” 
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Durgan spoke in the soft, haughty tone of reserve which was 
habitual to him. 

The girl’s tone, quick and subdued, had in it the faint echo of 
acry. “Oh, I don’t think you would like to stay here. Oh, I 
don’t think you——” 

Miss Smith came to the door to announce his supper. 

“Mr. Durgan is going to stop a while with us, Bertha. It’s 
no use his haying a mile’s climb from the Cove to his work every 
day—at least not that I know of. I’ve been fixing up the room 
over the carriage-house; I tell him the barns are a sight better 
built than the house.” 

It appeared to Durgan that she was reasoning with the younger 
sister as a too-indulgent mother reasons with a spoilt tyrant of 
the nursery. The effort seemed successful. 

Without further comment Bertha said, “ We bought this old house 
along with the ground, but we built the rest. We took great 
care that they should be good models for the people here, who 
are rather in need of high standards in barns and—other things.” 

“In many other things,” said Daurgan. “I have not been 
familiar with my own State since the war, and the poverty and 
sloth I have seen in the last few days has sadly shocked me.” 

Durgan had not of late been accustomed to kindness from 
women. It was years since he had eaten and talked with such 
content as he did that evening. If his material comforts were 
due to the essential motherliness in Miss Smith’s nature, it was 
Bertha’s generous beauty and lively mind that gave the added 
touch of delight. Miss Smith swayed in her rocking-chair, her 
neat feet tapping the ground, and put in shrewd, kindly remarks ; 
Bertha discussed the prospects of the mine with well-bred ease. 
Durgan assumed that, as is often the case in the Northern 
States, the growing wealth of the family had bestowed on the 
younger a more liberal education than had fallen to the lot of the 
elder. At the hour for retiring he felt for them both equal 
respect and equal gratitude. 

The stairs to his chamber ran up outside the carriage-house. 
The room was pleasant—a rainy-day workroom, containing a 
divan that had been converted into a bed. Books, a shaded lamp, 
even flowers, were there. As a sick man luxuriates in mere 
alleviation, as the fugitive basks in temporary safety, so Durgan, 
who had resigned himself to the buffets of fortune, felt unspeak- 
ably content with the present prospect of peace. 

He read till late, and, putting out what was by then the only 
light upon Deer Mountain, he lay long, watching the far blaze 
of other worlds through the high casement. To his surprise he 
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heard an almost noiseless step come up the stairs; then a 

breathless listening. He had been given no key, but one was 

now gently inserted in the lock and turned from without. 
Durgan smiled to himself, but the smile grew cynical. 


Carter III. 


Wuen Durgan woke in the sunshine the door had been unlocked 
and the key removed. 

The sisters, and the good cheer they offered, were the same at 
breakfast as on the former evening; but the incident of the night 
had disturbed Durgan’s feeling of respect. 

Adam and his wife were betimes at their work as day servants. 
They had, as commanded, brought two negro labourers for the 
mine. Durgan shouldered his pick and marched before his men. 

They went by the cart-road, under the arching branches. 
Suddenly, through the wood, Bertha appeared, walking alone in 
the sparkling morning. It seemed a chance meeting till the 
negroes had gone on. 

Blushing nervously and very grave, she spoke, begging Durgan 
to find another lodging. Her voice, as she gave her reason, 
faltered. ‘I am sure that my sister is not strong enough for 
the extra care.” 

Durgan said within himself that the reason was false. He 
stiffened himself to that dull sense of disappointment to which 
he was accustomed. “I can only do as you bid me,” said he. 

“T am afraid you will need to camp out. Believe me, I am 
very sorry. My sister ”—again the voice faltered—“ is not very 
strong. She would try to have visitors for my sake, and so she 
will not admit that this would be too much—but ——” 

Again Durgan was sure that her reason was in some way false. 
This woman was so honest that her very lies were transparent. 

“ And so—and on this account, I must ask you, Mr. Durgan, to 
be good enough to—conceal from my sister that I have made this 
request.” 

She dropped her eyes in confusion; her face was flushed, her 
hands fluttering as she clasped them restlessly; but she was 
perfectly resolute. 

About her and above the trees were grey. The dogwood alone 
held out horizontal sprays—white flowers veined in bright 
mahogany. Above, the sky was blue—a gorgeous blue—and, on 
a grey bough that hung over, this hue was seen again where the 
gay bluebird of the south swelled out its glossy crimson throat 
iu song. 
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As Durgan looked at this beautiful woman and the wild solitude, 
he felt as deeply puzzled as annoyed. General Durgan Blount 
had well remarked, as he wrote the letter of introduction, that 
the presence of a gentleman of Durgan’s age and position would 
certainly appear to be an advantage in the precincts of the lonely 
dwelling. 

“May I ask if you have heard anything to my disadvantage?” 

“Oh, nothing! It is for your——” She stopped, her distress 
growing, but began again very rapidly. “I know it must seem 
very strange to you; and living alone as we do, it is a great thing 
for us not to appear odd or strange to anyone. And so—that is 
the reason I ask you to be so good as——” 

She paused, raising her sad eyes for an answering flash of 
sympathy which his reticence did not give. It was not Durgan’s 
way to give any play to feeling in manner or tone. 

Then she said impulsively, “I am trusting you. Don’t you see 
I am trusting you with the secret of my interference? I don’t 
want my sister to know, and I don’t want anyone to know, that 
I have spoken. Hermie would be vexed with me, and other people 
would think it very odd.” 

‘“‘T thank you for trusting me.” 

He was lifting his hat and moving when she stayed him. 

“‘T hope you believe that I regret this—that I will do all I can 
to make your stay on the mountain pleasant for you.” 

His eyes twinkled. “ Pardon me for thinking that you have 
done all you can to make it unpleasant for me. Your house is not 
a good one to leave.” 

“Still, I hope you will remain our friend, and I beg”—she flushed 
scarlet at her reiteration—“I implore you, when you return for 
your things, to give my sister no hint that I have interfered, or 
to speak of it to your cousin.” 

She went back into the woods, her head bowed. Durgan looked 
after her with solicitude. 


CuHapter IY. 


THERE was one other house nearer to the mine than Deer Vove. 
A small farm belonging to “ mountain whites” lay on the other 
side, but cut off from the road by precipice and torrent. Thither 
in the early evening Dargan, by steep détour, bent his way, but 
found his journey useless. The family was in excess of the house- 
room, and the food obviously unclean. 

More weary with his work than labourer bred to toil can ever 
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be, again in the gloaming he climbed to the summit of Deer. He 
began the ascent with the intention of taking his possessions to 
the miserable inn at Deer Cove, but on his way reflected that one 
night more could make little difference to the comfort of the sisters. 
He would speak to Bertha apart, and ask if he might remain till 
morning. 

The sisters were found together, and Durgan was dumb. Until 
he was confronted with evidence that Bertha had really given no 
hint to her sister, he had not realised that, in cancelling the 
arrangement, much would devolve on his own tact and readiness 
of excuse. He grew impatient of the mystery, ate the supper 
that Miss Smith’s careful housewifery had prepared, and having 
no explanation to offer, accepted the early retirement which her 
compassion for his evident weariness proposed. As on the night 
before, Bertha offered no opposition. 

The work had broken ata touch Durgan’s long habit of insomnia. 
He slept soon and soundly. 

Waking in the utter silence of tho mountain dawn, his brain 
proceeded to fresh activities. He reviewed the events of the 
previous night and morning with more impartial good-nature. 
From the picture of Miss Smith’s motherly age, shrewd wit, 
equable temper, and solid virtues, he turned to the healthful 
beauty of the younger sister. He saw again the interview on 
the road. How transparent her blushes, how deep the hope and 
terror in her eyes, how false the ring of her tone when she 
murmured her ostensible excuse! Surely this was a girl who had 
been sore driven before she lied or asked secrecy of a stranger ! 

He remembered that the first night someone had locked him 
in. A caged feeling roused him to see if he were again a 
prisoner. He rose, tried the door, and it opened. 

Dark ruby fire of the dawn was kindling behind the eastern 
peaks. Dark as negroes’ hair lay the heads and shoulders of all 
the couchant hills. Their sides were shrouded in moving mists; 
the valleys were lost; only in one streak of sky above the ruby 
dawn had the stars begun to fail. 

He saw a woman’s figure crouching on the porch of the 
dwelling-house. The wind was moaning. 

The woman was sitting on the low flooring of the porch, her 
feet on the ground, her elbows on her knees, her head held 
forward, her whole attitude indicative of watching. He thought 
she slept at her post; or else the wind and darkness covered his 
slight movement of the door. 

Either someone was in great need of compassion, perhaps help, 
or he was outraged by a surveillance which merited displeasure, 
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He awaited the swift daybreak of the region. Every moment 
light increased visibly. 

When the mists, like white sea-horses, were seen romping down 
the highways of the valleys; when the tree-tops were seen tossing 
and the eastern sky was fleeced with pink, as if the petals of some 
gigantic rose were shaken out, Durgan went across the grass and 
confronted Bertha before she could retire. 

With a sudden impulse of fear she put her finger to her lips; 
then, ashamed, sought to cancel the gesture. She had not changed 
her gown from the evening before, but was wrapped in furs. 

“Last night you locked me in; to-night you watch my door. 
What is the matter? Are you afraid of me?” He had noticed 
her abortive signal; his customary tones met any need for quiet 
of which he could conceive. 

“You!” Her lips formed the word. She seemed confounded 
by his suddenness, “You!” 

He gained no idea from the repeated monosyllable. 

“TI will pack up my traps and go at once, rather than rob you 
of further sleep. Perhaps you will kindly make my excuses to 
your sister.” He was turning, but added, “T evidently owe you 
an apology for remaining last night. I hope you understand that 
I had no excuse to give your sister—none, at least, that would 
not have been too true to suit you or too untrue to suit me.” 

She made an imperious gesture; she spoke so low that he 
wondered at the power of command in her tone. “Go back and 
take your sleep out—you need it. Come to breakfast without 
saying that you have seen me, I Lave no explanation. I have 
nothing to say—except ”—she lifted a weary faco—“ except that 
I hoped you were too tired to be wakeful.” 

His incredulity was overcome by pity. “Can I do you no 
service?” 

She shook her head. “I have already asked far too much.” 
Her voice sank as she spoke. 

“We are neighbours, and I think we must be friends. You are 
evidently in need of help.” 

“From heayen—yes. But from you only what I havo said,” 


Carter Y. 


Durean furnished the wooden hut that stood on the ledge of the 
cliff between the road and the mine, Adam’s wife baked his 
bread and made his bed. Durgan fell into the fanciful habit of 
calling her “ Eve,” 
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“Oh Marsa Neil, honey; Adam an’ Eve they was white folks. 
Thought you'd have known your Bible better ’an us pore niggers, 
an’ we knows that much, sure ’nough—yes, we does, suh.” 

When Eve spoke, her words came in a multitude, soft and 
quick. 

“Wasn’t mighty surprised you didn’t stop with those northern 
ladies. Very nice ladies they is, but they’s the mightiest ’ticlar 
*bout their house, an’ the workin’est folks I ever did see, "Tain’t 
a sign o’ good fam’ly—no, Marsa Neil, suh—gettin’ up near 
sun-up in the mornin’, and allers a-doin’. ’Tain’t like quality, 
an’ you couldn’t never have stopped. But they’s powerful nice 
ladies, Miss Hermie an’ Miss Birdie, an’ I don’t go to say a word 
against them, no, suh.” 

Durgan watched to see if anyone else had a word to say against 
these ladies. From the loungers of Deer Cove, from the country 
folk who ascended Deer to sell their produce at the summit 
house, from the very children who trooped up the road with 
field flowers and pet animals, he heard the same testimony. In 
the whole country-side the sisters had the reputation of being 
gentle and just. Too methodical and thrifty to appear quite 
liberal in the eyes of the shiftless, too unconscious of the dis- 
tinction of colour to appear quite genteel, they were yet held in 
favour, and were to the whole region a source of kindly interest 
and guileless extortion. No other strangeness was attributed 
to them than that which “ being from the North” implied. 

Young Blount, the son of the landowner, soon rode over to see 
his cousin. The Blounts were one of the few rich southern 
families, who, owning a line of merchant ships, had not lost the 
source of their wealth in the war. They spent part of their 
time in this mountain region, of which a large area was their 
own. 

The old General had not changed with the times, but the new 
epoch had stamped the son with a sense of responsibility for the 
humanity at his gates which his slave-owning forefathers had 
never known. He was twenty years younger than Durgan. 
Having looked upon a devastated land from his schoolroom 
windows, he had never acquired the patrician manner. He was 
affable and serious. 

When he arrived at Durgan’s camp, he tied his beautiful horse 
to a tree, and remained for the night. The two sat on the open 
rock by a fire of logs. Before darkness fell the visitor had 
pointed out every village, hamlet and cabin which lay within 
the wide prospect which they overlooked. 

The inhabitants of this land were, each for his respective 
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station, poor, most of them miserably poor and thriftless. Blount 
took an interest in each individual. He was a gossip as con- 
firmed as any club-man or idle dowager; but the objects of his 
interest were not his equals, and their benefit was the end he 
held in view. 

The spring greenery of the valleys was rising like a tide upon 
slopes, and merging its verdure in the flush of flowing sap and 
ruddy buds which coloured the upland forest; but, far and near, 
the highest hills still held up their grey woodlands to the frosty 
skies. 

After listening to a long chronicle of his humbler neighbours, 
Durgan held out his pipe for a moment and gaid casually : 

“ And the northern ladies ? ” 

“Ah, yes: despite the northern flavour, they are a godsend to 
the place, if you will! Our people come from far and near to 
see their new-fangled barn and carriage house and kitchen stoves. 
It’s as elevating to our mountaineers”—he gave a laugh—“as 
the summer hotels they are building in the Tennessee Mountains 
or at Nashville are to the people of those parts, A new idea, 
an object-lesson. Most useful for children and fools. Our 
mountain whites are obstinate as mules, They think they know 
everything because they have never seen anything to rouse their 
curiosity. You can talk a new notion into a pig’s head sooner 
than into them; but after they have seen an object, fingered it, 
and talked it over for a year or two, they imagine that it had its 
origin in their own minds. It was a good enough day for us 
when these ladies came here; and then they put some money 
into circulation.” 

Durgan, with little further inquiry, soon heard all that the 
gossip had to tell. 

Miss Bertha, he said, had been delicate. After some years of 
travel in Europe, a high altitude in a mild climate, and quiet, 
had been prescribed. A chance of travel had brought them to 
this place, and the invalid’s fancy had fixed; itself on this site. 
Miss Smith, he said, was rather niggardly, but she had recognised 
that it was worth while to humour her sister’s fancy by buying 
the place. 

“ She is fanciful then?” 

“TI did not mean to imply that. You see, there are not many 
houses in the whole mountain range at this altitude to choose 
from, and this neighbourhood is quiet and safe. The choice was 
not unnatural, but I spoke of it being ‘humoured’ because the 
General put on a fancy price. He likes to rook a northerner, 
and it was not to his interest to separate the house from the mine.” 
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“You would say, then, that they are not fanciful or—eccentric 
in any way?” 

“T should rather say that they have displayed great sense 
and moderation, never raising a suggestion of their northern 
sympathies. They ride about and administer charity in a 
judicious way. They haye even won over the General. Both 
he and I have a great respect for them. Their financial affairs 
are in the hands of an excellent firm of New York lawyers. 
They have friends who keep up a very regular correspondence. 
They are both fine women. It is refreshing to come across a little 
genuine culture in these wilds. I enjoy them every time I call.” 

In harmony with this last statement, young Blount called at 
the summit house the next morning, and took his noonday meal 
with the sisters. When he was riding dowa the mountain road 
again he called out, on passing the mine: 

“Oh, Neil Durgan, say—why did you leave those quarters? 
Miss Smith says she gave you leave to stop. Are you 
anchoriting ?” 

The unwilling anchorite took comfort in the thought that his 
discomfort and his silence were offered to, and accepted by, a 
woman, who, for some inscrutable reason, seemed to stand in 
need of them. 


“None so poor but that he has something to give!” he 
muttered. 


CuapTer YI. 


Tue sisters made all their expeditions on horseback, and, on the 
upward ride, the horses were commonly breathed on the zigzag 
of the road which abutted on the mine, Miss Smith, who was 
disposed to be offended by Durgan’s quick change of residence, 
was dry and formal when he greeted them; but Bertha bent 
kind glances upon him, and always made time to chat. Her 
manner to men had the complete frankness and dignity which is 
more usually acquired by older women; and she always appeared 
to be on perfectly open terms with her sister. Her talk was 
replete with interest in the passing events of Deer. 

For the first week that Durgan delved he supposed that there 
were no events on Deer Mountain. Bertha aided him to discover 
them. She had fraternised closely with her solitudes, not only 
by directing all things concerning the garden, fields, meadows, 
and live-stock of the little summit farm, but also by extending her 
love and sympathy to the whole mountain of Deer and all the 
changes in the splendid panorama round about, 
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“Nothing happens!” cried she, playfully echoing Durgan. 
“Open your eyes, Master Miner, lest by burrowing you become a 
veritable mole! Can you only recognise the thrill of events 
when they are printed in a vulgar journal ?” 

So Durgan’s observation was stimulated. 

First, there were the events of the weather—what Bertha 
called the “ scene-shifting.” 

To-day the veil of blue air would be so thin that, in a radius of 
many miles, the depth of each gorge, the moulding of each peak, 
was so clear that the covering forest would be revealed like a 
carpet of fern, each tree a distinct frond when the eye focussed 
upon it. The rocky precipices would declare each cave and 
crevice in sharply-outlined shadow, and emerald farms far-off 
would look so near that house and fence and wandering paths 
were seen. At such an hour the Cherokee ridges would stand 
like the great blue-crested waves of ocean, and the “Great 
Smokies” be like clouds, turquoise-tinted, on the northern 
horizon. 

The next day the azure mists that lay always on the Georgian 
plain would have crept, embracing the very spurs of Deer, hiding 
the modelling of even the adjacent mountains as with a luminous 
gauze. Then only a screen of mountainous outline could be seen, 
standing flat against emptiness, of uniform tint, coloured like a 
blue-jay’s wing. 

Again there was nothing but vapour to be seen, here towering 
black, here moving fringed with glory and lit within. May 
showers winged their silver way among the mist-clouds and cleft 
a passing chasm for the sun. 

Or again, following or preceding thunder, there would be an 
almost terrible clearness of the sun, and big cloud-shadows would 
flap from range to range like huge black bats with sharply-out- 
lined wings. 

Secondly, apart from the weather, came startling events in the 
sphere of what Bertha called “the crops.” The term did not 
relate chiefly to her cultivated land, but to all the successive 
forms of vegetation upon Deer. 

The joy of the opening leaf rose nearer the mountain-top. 
Already, about Deer Cove, the trees held out a delicate fretwork 
of tiny leaves betweon earth and sky, and the under thickets were 
tipped at every point with silver green. All along the village 
street a double row of marsh maples stood, their roots drinking 
at the mill-stream. The marsh maple differs from its patient 
sisters, who are glorified by autumn, and, like Passion in the 
house of the Interpreter, insists upon having its good things 
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early. These now dressed themselves gorgeously in leaflets of 
crimson and pink. For a day or two this bright display, seen 
from afar through the branches that surrounded Durgan’s mine, 
looked like a garden of tulips. Then his landscape narrowed ; 
his own trees opened their leaves. There were days of warm, 
quick rain. Suddenly the grey forest was glorious with green; 
serried ranks of azure stars stood out in every bank of moss, 
and the grey earth was pied with dandelion, heartsease and 
violet. 

Said Durgan, as the sisters rode by, “Summer passed me in 
the night, dripping and be-draggled. She was going on to you 
with leaps and bounds.” 

“* Dripping,’ but not ‘ be-draggled,’” corrected Bertha, shaking 
the mist out of her riding-gloves. 

“Somewhat be-draggled,” insisted Durgan. “Her skirts of 
wild flowers and meadow grass are already too long.” 

But more exciting still were the events of animal life in the 
purlieus of Deer. The beetles were rolling their mud-balls on 
the earth; the tadpoles in the mountain ponds were putting forth 
feet, and the squirrels and birds were arranging their nurseries 
in different nooks of the greenery above. The polecats prowled 
boldly to find provender for their wives and little ones. A coon 
and its cubs were seen. But more interesting than these, because 
more fully interpreted, were the members of the baby farm over 
which Bertha reigned. She had calves and kids, litters of pigs 
and litters of pups, a nest of grey squirrels, nests of birds, and 
the kit of a wild cat, which a hunter had brought her. This last, 
a small, whiskered thing, grey as a fox and striped like a tiger, 
had only just opened its eyes, and must needs be fed from Bertha’s 
hand. 

“T am only the grandmother of the others, for they have their 
own parents,” said she; “ but I seem to be this one’s mother, for 
it cries continually when I leave it.” 

For some weeks she carried the kit with her everywhere, even 
when riding; it curled contentedly in a bag on her lap, and bade 
fair to be tame. 

If Bertha rode out twice a day she paused four times by the 
mine to exhibit the growing tameness of her pet, or to recount 
fresh instances of the sagacity or prowess displayed by child or 
parent in her menagerie. 

Durgan went up often to inspect the infant prodigies, and 
advise (although he knew nothing) about their upbringing. 

Durgan’s own work lay exclusively in the “ mineral kingdom,” 
and he advanced from ignorance to some degree of skill in 
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auguring from the bowels of the rock. Each day’s work brought 
its keen daily interest, each night’s sleep its quota of health and 
increasing cheerfulness. 


Cuapter VII, 


Wuen young Blount paid his next ivisit Dargan was in a mood 
better to appreciate his budget of gossip. He even contributed 
to it. 

Adam had beaten his wife, and with good cause. Durgan had 
himself seen a strange nigger eating Adam’s dinner, waited upon 
by Adam’s wife. He found time to explain to his interested 
cousin that the nigger was both sickly and flashy—a mulatto, 
consumptive and dandified. 

“The worst sort of trash. What could have brought him here? 
There is no such fellow belonging to the county, I’ll swear.” 

“ Adam’s wife is not Eve, after all, I think. She can only be 
Lilith; and I wish the fates would change her for a superior,” 
Durgan spoke musingly. 

“At least I hope she’ll have more sense than to take a tramping 
scamp nigger like that to the summit house,” said Blount. “ He’s 
sure to be a thief.” 

“T’d chastise her myself if she did,” said Durgan smoking 
lazily. 

“Ah, I’m glad you feel that way, for those ladies are a real 
benefit to the neighbourhood, and, to tell the truth, it wag on 
their account I came to you now. The General sent me.” 

Durgan smoked on. They were sitting late at the door of the 
hut. Darkness was falling like a mantle over all that lay below 
their precipice. 

Blount began again. “These ladies from the north can’t 
realise how little our mountain whites know of class distinctions. 
If you have only seen one thing, how can you appreciate the 
difference between that and another? The mountain men have 
lived in these hills for generations, knowing only themselves. 
You have to be born and bred in the brier bush to understand 
their ignorance and the self-importance that underlies their 
passive behaviour.” 

“So I have heard.” 

“But Miss Bertha will be getting herself proposed to—indeed 
she will, What we are afraid of is that, on that, both sisters will 
be as angry and unsettled as birds whose nest has been disturbed, 
and that they will leave the place.” , 

VOL, CXXIS. Cc 
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Durgan quite enjoyed his own thrill of curiosity. “Who?” 

“The Godsons, father and son—gardeners, you know—have 
been laying out a new orchard for the ladies. Young Godson is as 
fine a fellow as we have at the Cove; and Miss Bertha has been 
lending him books, helping him to some education, you know.” 

“Yes; I have seen them passing—men with blue eyes and 
rather spiritual faces—father grey, son light brown?” 

“Just so. Fine men if they could have had a chance to look 
over the hedge of their own potato plot. Miss Bertha has made 
a protégé of the son. Nothing could be more kind and proper, for 
she has distinction of manner which could never be misunderstood 
except by the ignorant. In this case it is doing mischief. The 
General thought I had better mention it to you.” 

“Why to me?” 

“Well, we’re trying to work up this region. If these ladies 
were to leave it would be a distinct loss. If they stay their 
friends will visit them; there is a spell about the beauty of the 
place; people with means always return.” 

“ Have they friends?” 

Durgan in lazy manner asked a question he had asked two 
weeks before; the answer was the same. “ Very regular corre- 
spondence, I understand.” 

“Ts it the money young Godson aspires to?” 

“T’m inclined to think it may be love, which is worse; it would 
create much more offence on both sides, for they are women of 
culture and refinement. That is why we thought you might be 
willing to warn her,” 

Durgan mused. He was convinced that the story of the 
sisters and their solitude was not the simple reading that his 
cousins supposed; convinced also that what his cousin called 
their “culture and refinement” was of a higher cast, because 
based on higher ethical standards, than the Blounts, father or 
son, would be likely to understand. 

“The affair is not at all in my line.” Durgan spoke with 
haughty indolence. ‘ Why choose me to interfere?” 

“ But I assure you young Godson is going ahead. I tell you, I 
positively heard his father chaffing him about her in the post- 
office; all the men were about.” 

“That is intolerable,” said Durgan sternly. ‘“ What did you 
do?” 

“It is not as if these men were not given to humorous 
nonsense between themselves. I could only assume it to be 
nonsense.” 

“That would not make it more sufferable.” 
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“T should only have injured my own popularity, and they 
would have held on their own way. And after all, if ladies leave 
their family and choose to live unprotected except by their dogs, 
it amounts to saying to us and to all that they are able to protect 
themselves. And,” added Blount, “if they knew of this fellow’s 
folly they could protect themselves. The General would ride 
over any afternoon; but neither he nor I are on terms to broach 
so delicate a subject.” 

The answer to Durgan’s question, “ Why I?” was obviously, 
“There is no one else.” He felt disposed to consider the reason 
inconclusive till, lying awake that night, he had watched many 
stars set, one by one, over the purple heights, Thus pondering, 
he admitted that he was already in a measure Bertha’s protector. 
However inexplicable the circumstance which had given him 
this office, he could not rid himself of its responsibility. He did 
not greatly blame young Blount’s lack of chivalry in silently 
hearing the girl’s name taken in vain. Still less did he use the 
word “duty” of his own intention. He only grew more con- 
scious that, forlorn as his present state was, he had stumbled into 
a useful relation to this radiant and kindly fellow-creature. 

When the next day was declining and Durgan, having dis- 
missed his negroes, was preparing his evening meal, he heard 
Bertha’s step on the narrow trail that, hidden in rocks and 
shrubs, led from the summit. She paused on a ledge that over- 
looked his platform, and, holding with one arm to a young fir 
tree, lowered a basket on the crook of her mountain staff. Framed 
in a thicket of silver azalea buds, strong and beautiful as a sylvan 
nymph, she looked down at him, dangling her burden and 
laughing. 

“ Pudding!” said she in oracular tone. 

“For me?” 

“Pie!” said she. 

He lifted a vain hand for what was still above his reach. 

Then she lowered the staff with an air of resigned benevolence. 

“ Pudding and pie. But you don’t deserve them, for you were 
too proud to come to supper, even when I invited you.” 

“You must remember that to be worthy of my hire I grow 
stiff by sundown.” 

She was looking at him now with grave attention. “ Haye you 
got a looking-glass?” she asked. 

He raised his eyebrows in whimsical alarm. 

“If not, you may not have observed how very thin you are 
growing. Do not kill yourself for hire.” 

“T shall batten on pudding.” 


Cc 2 
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She was retracing her steps when he recalled her. “ Will you 
pardon a word of warning ?” 

She instantly descended the remainder of the path. It led her 
round a clump of shrubs, and when he met her at its foot, he was 
startled at the change the moment’s suspense had worked. She 
now wore the face of terror he had seen when he caught her 
guarding his door in the April dawn. 

So surprised was he that his speech halted. 

She was probably not at all aware of her pallor or dilated eyes. 
“Tam not alarmed,” she said. “ Whatisit?” But her breath 
came quick, 

“T must apologise for what may seem an impertinence. I had 
a little daughter once, and I sometimes think that if she had 
lived she would have looked like you—let that be my excuse.” 

“Thank yeu indeed; but what-—?” She almost tapped her 
foot in strained impatience. 

Then he told her, in guarded terms, that someone had suggested 
that young Godson did not understand his inferior position. 

The look of health and carelessness at once returned to her 
cheek and eye. ‘Does that matter?” she asked, “ Living in 
an isolated place as we do it is desirable to cultivate friendly 
relations with one’s kind.” 

It now occurred to him for the first time that for some reason 
she might be willing to marry below her station. The pathos of 
her youthful loneliness, even without that additional haunting 
distress of which he had evideuce, lent colour to the new idea. 

“Godson is a very fine young fellow: if he can obtain educa- 
tion he will be most intelligent. He is manly and hand- 
some——” 

“But?” she asked. 

“I am perhaps turning busybody in my old age, I thought I 
saw a difficulty like a snake in your path. IfI was mistaken, 
forgive.” 

“ What sort of venom did you fear?” 

“ Presumptuous love.” 

She stood for half a minute, her face blank with astonishment ; 
then her cheeks flamed; but immediately the look of vital interest 
died out. 

“Truly, I never thought of that.” She bit her lip in meditation. 

He essayed to speak, but she held up her hand. 

“T do not want to know your evidence. I know you would 
not have spoken unless there was need. Only tell me what I 
must do.” 

If Durgan a minute before had felt rueful with regard to his 
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interference, he was now even more unprepared to meet its 
successful issue. 

While he hesitated, she began a quick, practical statement of 
her case. 

“T do not want to estrange any friend, however humble. I 
stand in need of human friends, as well as of my animals.” 

“For protection ?” 

The question came naturally from him; but the moment it was 
uttered he perceived that she shrank slightly, as if he had broken 
his compact of silence. 

“No; not for protection, but to keep me human. My sister 
has less need for friends; her religion is everything to her, and 
she loves her housekeeping. But with me it is different ; I must 
get my mind freshened by every human I come across, and these 
men have work at our place for a month to come, I could make 
short work of familiarity when it came from men who know 
better, but these cannot conceive that anyone is above them, and 
so could not see the justice of reproof. I do not wish to hurt 
them, and I dare not make them my enemies. Tell me what 
to do.” 

“Tf you knew me better, you would not expect moe to guide 
you. I have made too many mistakes of my own, My mis- 
fortunes are all my own fault,” 

“ Ah, it is only the saints who cay that ; commoners blame the 
fates or their fellows.” 

Durgan laughed in sudden surprise. “It is the first time I 
have been proposed for such a society.” 

“You have been very kind to me,” she added impulsively; “I 
never expected to find so good a friend.” 

He wondered why she should not expect to find friends, but 
turned his mind perforce to her present problem. 

“Tf you could think what it has been in your dealing with 
young Godson—what avoidable touch of graciousness has set his 
heart on fire, you might——” 

“Oh” she cried, “I have done nothing; I have only forgotten 
—forgotten that for most people ‘love’ and ‘marriage’ are 
interesting words. They have no interest for me.” As usual, she 
regretted an impulsive confession as soon as she perceived it, “I 
only mean that I have no intention of marrying—or rather, that 
I intend not to marry.” 

“Such resolutions are sometimes broken.” 

“With me that is impossible.” Her manner was growing 
more remote. 

Durgan had not a prying mind, yet he found his thought full 
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of questions. The more closely he observed the sisters, the less 
was he able to imagine an explanation of what he saw and heard. 
Bertha’s was a larger intellectual outlook than her sister’s, and it 
might seem she would weary of her companion; but, on the con- 
trary, there was the closest comradeship. Miss Smith managed 
the house solely for Bertha’s welfare; but the petted child was 
not spoiled, and made every return of unselfish devotion. 


(To be continued.) 
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Chomas Hearne, the Orford Antiquary. 


TuerE are few things better worth reading than the diaries of 
notable men. Most people of literary tastes like to keep on 
their library shelves, and within easy reach, ‘Evelyn’s Diary,’ 
‘Pepys’ Diary,’ and the ‘ Diary of a Tour to the Hebrides’ in 
Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’; but every one does not possess a 
copy of the ‘ Diary of Thomas Hearne’; and yet this is a work 
of a quite special interest and value. 

It is peculiarly adapted either for a winter fireside, or for a 
summer holiday. Information, amusement and suggestion are 
to be met with on every page. It is crammed full of little jottings 
on people, places, incidents and customs of two centuries ago; 
and by means of these it becomes easier for us to form some idea 
of the way things went in England in the days of Queen Anne 
and the first of the Georges. 

I have often wondered if Edward Fitzgerald had ever come 
across Hearne, I do not remember any notice of him in his 
‘Letters.’ The diary is just the kind of book Fitzgerald would 
have revelled in, and of which most surely he would have given a 
taste to some of his correspondents, as his fashion was with books 
that pleased him. I can think of him writing about Tom Hearne 
as about his favourite, ‘Don Quixote’: “Ah! I look at him on 
my shelf and know that I can take him down when I will, and 
that I shall do so many a time.” 

Even De Quincey seems to have had only a bowing acquaintance 
with Hearne; although it is true he was fully aware of his worth ; 
for in his ‘ Autobiographic Sketches’ he tells us :— 


“At Laxton it was that I first saw the entire aggregate labours, 
brigaded, as it were, and paraded as if for martial review of that most 
industrious benefactor to the early stages of our English historical 
literature, Thomas Hearne. Three hundred guineas, I believe, had 
been the price cheerfully paid at one time for a complete set of Hearne.” 
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Although some small biographical accounts of Hearne had been 
published previously, it was not till the year 1857 that the general 
public had the material for forming a definite idea of a man who 
ranked with Selden, Leland, and Anthony 4 Wood,among England’s 
famous antiquaries. In that year there was published ‘ Reliquisx 
Herniane—the Remains of Thomas Hearne, M.A., of Edmund 
Hall, being Extracts from his Diaries, collected with a few new 
notes by Philip Bliss.’ The edition was a small one, limited I 
believe to fifty large paper, and one hundred and fifty small paper 
copies, the editor being of opinion that there would not be more 
required. Since then, as every one knows, a taste for biographical 
and antiquarian literature has marvellously increased ; and thanks 
to the enterprise of the Oxford Historical Society, which is now 
printing and editing the diaries slmost in their entirety, 
under the title of ‘ Remarks and Collections of Thomas Hearne,’ 
there will soon be available for general use one of the most 
interesting literary records of the opening years of the eighteenth 
century. Since 1885, when the first volume of the series was 
published, there have followed five more at varying intervals. 
When to the six now issued there will be added six more, the 
labours of the editors, it is thought, will be completed. 

Thomas Hearne was born in 1678, and died in 1735, aged fifty- 
seven years. Although his life was one of unwearied industry, it 
was spent almost entirely in one groove, and was devoid of any 
incidents of exceptional importance. He was born at Littlefield 
Green, parish of White Waltham in Berkshire, where his father 
George Hearne was, for a number of years, parish clerk. After 
passing through the usual preparatory schooling he matriculated 
in Oxford University in 1695, and was admitted B.A. in 1699, 
and M.A. in 1703. Frequenting the Bodleian Library as a 
student, he became more than ordinarily acquainted with its 
treasures, and was appointed an assistant-librarian—a situation 
which he held for fourteen years, and which he might have held 
longer, had not his Jacobite principles stood in the way. Hearne 
was a devoted, one might almost say, a bigoted champion of the 
House of Stuart, and he looked with no favour on the House of 
Orange, or the House of Hanover, and on refusing to take the oath of 
allegiance to the Hanoverian dynasty he was in 1716 deprived of 
his office. He continued to reside in Oxford however, and pursued 
bis antiquarian studies with unabated zeal, until his death, which 
took place after a brief illness on the 10th June, 1735. He was 
buried in the churcliyard of St. Petex’s in the East, where his 
grave was marked by a tombstone bearing an inscription that he 
had himself prepared ; ‘“ Here lyeth the Body of Thomas Hearne, 
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M.A. who studied and preserved antiquities.” ‘ Remember the 
days of old,” etc. (Deut. xxxii. 7); “ Enquire, I pray thee,” etc. 
(Job viii. 8-10.) 

By a noteworthy coincidence the last entry in Hearne’s diary, 
bearing date June Ist, refers to a collection of books of which he 
had heard, “rich in our English histories and antiquities.” 
Shortly after his death, it happened with him as with Milton— 
it was commonly reported that he had died a Roman Catholic. 
The report was not in accordance with fact,as was shown by 
Dr. Wm. Huddesford, one of his most intimate friends. It seems 
to me that the very language of his will, made go late as 1729, as 
well as the general tenor of his writings, should have been 
sufficient to refute the rumour. The comment on this affair in 
‘Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary’ is worthy of quotation. 


“ Among other injurious reports at the time of Hearne’s death, one 
was that he died a Roman Catholic, an imputation on the non-jurors 
not very uncommon at that time, but which as to Hearne has been fully 
disproved in a letter printed by Mr. Huddesford in his ‘ Life.’ Hearne 
had no more of popery than antiquaries in general, who can never forgive 
the injuries done to libraries at the time of the Reformation.” 


From the portraits of Hearne (and there are several extant) it 
is evident that he had, if not a handsome yet an interesting face, 
bespeaking intelligence and resourcefulness ; and from his ‘ Diary,’ 
one can make a pretty fair estimate of his character. He was 
industrious, thrifty, unambitious, persevering and painstaking, 
yet somewhat hasty in his judgments, and unguarded in the 
expression of his opinions. He was simple in his habits, and 
cared little for fashionable society. He would not go to London, 
and gave as a reason— 


“*Tis probable I might receive a much better welcome than I deserve, or 
is suitable to one that so much desires and seeks a private humble life 
without the least pomp or grandeur.” 


He was not without friends, and it is clear that he was far from 
disliking the attentions that they showed him. For example, 
under date December 17, 1718, speaking of Sir Robert Throg- 
morton, he says :— 


“He hath more than once sent for me to come over to him at Bucklands. 
The person tuld him that I could not ride. ‘I will send,’ says he, ‘a 
coach and six for him.’ ‘But he can ride no way,’ says the person, ‘he 
always walks.’ ‘Why the deuce is in it,’ says Sir Robert, ‘so all anti- 
quarians use to do. I have known several, and they have all walked, 
Antony Wood not excepted. They are men that love to make remarks, 
and they prefer walking to riding on that account.’ ” 
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Hearne greatly delighted in bell-ringing, and although there is 
no evidence that he practised it himself, he studied its methods 
so thoroughly as to be quite a judge of the execution of bell- 
ringers on stated occasions. By his contemporaries he was 
familiarly styled “Tom Hearne,” or, “Honest Tom Hearne.” 
By his immediate successors he was variously designated, “ My 
late excellent friend,” or, “That profound Antiquary,” or “The 
learned and indefatigable.” 

Hearne’s ‘Diary’ may be regarded as the pioneer of all those 
conglomerate works in our language that have been compiled 
since his day, and that are filled with odds and ends of learned 
lore, amusing incidents, and pithy anecdotes, ancient and modern. 
It is in fact the prototype of such works as D’Israeli’s ‘ Curiosities 
of Literature,’ and Southey’s ‘Common Place Book.’ Here are a 
few of his “ gather ups” noted by me at my first reading of the 
‘ Reliquia.’ 

“May 17, 1712.—Commenus and following Greek Emperors took the 
title Moppupoyévynros from that splendid apartment or chamber in the 
royal palace which was paved and curiously inlaid with that precious 
marble, and in which it seems the Empresses were brought to bed.” 
“July 11, 1713.—An old order at Athens that no Megarean should come 
hither. Yet Euclid (who was a Megarean) went thither by night in 
woman’s dress to hear Socrates, and returned again the same night 
though above twenty miles distant.” “ Aug. 2.—The Earl of Southampton 
went into a shop and inquired of the bookseller for Burton’s ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy.’ Mr. Burton sat in a corner of the shop at that time. 
Says the bookseller, ‘My lord, if you please, I can show you the author.’ 
He did so. ‘Mr. Burton,’ says the Earl, ‘your servant.’ ‘Mr. South- 
ampton,’ says Mr. Burton, ‘your servant,’ and away he went.” “Nov. 16, 
1709.—Henry Jenkins, a Yorkshireman departed this life the 8th Dec. 
1670, being then 169 years old. He remembered the battle of Flowden- 
field, which was fought the 9th Sept. 1513, very well, and used to relate 
the particulars of it. His age was clearly made out. Old Parre lived 
152 years and nine months, so he exceeded Parre 16 years. As to the 
way of living of Henry Jenkins, in the last century of his life, he was a 
fisherman, and used to wade in the streams. His dyet was coarse and 
sour. But towards the latter end of his days, he begged up and down. 
He hath sworn in Chancery and other courts to above one hundred and 
forty years’ memory, and was often at the Assizes at York, whither he 
generally went afoot; and several of the county gentlemen have affirmed 
that he frequently swam in the rivers after he was past the age of one 
hundred years.” “Jan, 28, 1710.—An. 1436, a good sheep sold for a 
penny, and a cow for twelve pence. An. 1438, wheat sold in some places 
for 2/6 per bushel, and wine at 1/- per gallon, which was reckoned an 
extravagant price.” 


As might be expected, a very large proportion of these “ Collec- 
tions” might be labelled with the heading—“ Words and Places.” 
The reader meets now and again with derivations that will be sure 
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to arrest his attention and start him upon a course of further 
inquiry. He finds Hearne stating that the phrase “as merry as 
a grig,” should perhaps be “as merry as a Greek,” and adding, 
“Levium greecorum mentio apud Antiquos Scriptores. Et quidem 
ipse Tullius in oratione pro. L. Flacco, levitatem grecorum pro- 
priam esse monuit”—that “noon” was so named because it was 
the second period in the day for devotion, beginning at nine 
o’clock and continuing till twelve o'clock, called “spacium orati- 
onum nonarum”—that “ Yule-day,” was so called, because the 
month in which it occurs (December) was at one time the fourth 
month of the year among the Russians, Bithynians, Cyprians, and 
others, and beginning on the 24th December was named "Iovkos— 
that it was in the year 1642 that the Nonconformists took up the 
word hold-forth “ which was never known before.” 

His topographical references are not without interest, and 
naturally particulars regarding Oxford are of frequent occurrence. 
He observes that Oxford is older than Cambridge, that in Oxford 
the hostels or inns appear much older, that there are many old 
storehouses which have been halls, and “which carry tokens of 
great antiquity,” that chemists dwelt at Oxford before Alfred 
built a school there. He tells us, under date October 25, 1727, 
that in the time of Henry Y. there were many Irish scholars in 
Oxford, that there was at that time a street where they lodged, 
and which was therefore called Irishman’s Street; that they were 
£0 disorderly that there was an Act of Parliament passed in the 
reign of Henry VI. banishing them out of England, and for- 
bidding them to return to any of our universities. In another 
place he states that at one time there were as many as 30,000 
students at Oxford. 

There were “ characters” in Oxford in Hearne’s day. Among 
these was one Samuel Chapell, sometimes called Samuel Grater, 
for “he always grated his bread, carrying with him a grater for 
that purpose.” He was a west countryman, hailing from Somerset- 
shire. Hearne describes him as a servitor at Lincoln College, 
that though crazed he was quite harmless, and was much 
respected. 

“He used to carry his books about him upon his back in a sack, and 
would often sit down upon old timber that lay in the way, and would 
there read and write. I have often seen him sitting and reading so. He 
had abundance of books by him when he died, of his own handwriting... 


greedily catch’d at by several, who admired his philosophical, innocent, 
unostentatious course of life.” 


To many readers one of the most attractive features of Hearne’s 
‘Diary’ will be his references to contemporary incidents, They 
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help us to enter into the life of England as led two hundred years 
ago, and to picture to ourselves the scenes then enacted, to 
imagine the experiences then undergone. Under date October 
25, 1733, he writes: 


“The prints tell us that on Tuesday morning Oct. 16, a fire broke out 
in the stately house of the Duke of Devonshire in Piccadilly, Westminster, 
by the carelessness of workmen, who had been employed all the summer 
to repair and beautify it, at the expense of £40,000, and entirely destroyed 
it; but his Grace’s Library, cabinet of rarities, pictures, plate and 
jewels, valued at £100,000 were saved. However, the damage is computed 
at £10,000, or £15,000. I was told... that it was occasioned by a 
joiner’s apprentice leaving a pot of glue in the fire.” 


Being curious to see what notice was taken of this incident by 
the press of the day, I looked up the Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
found the following record in vol. iii. p. 548 


“Tuesday 16 Oct. 1733.—The Duke of Devonshire’s fine house in 
Piccadilly was almost burnt to the ground in daytime, the fire breaking 
out at 8 oc. in the morning, while the workmen, employed to make some 
alterations, were at breakfast.” 


In the month of July in the same year (1733) the visit of 
Handel to Oxford seems to have caused Hearne some exercise of 
spirit. He writes: 


“ July 5.—One Handel a foreigner, who they say was born at Hanover, 
being desired to come to Oxford to perform-in music... is come 
down.... Accordingly he hath published papers for a performance 
at 5/- a ticket ... this is an innovation. The players might be as well 
permitted to come and act.” “July 8....—His book (not worth a 
penny) he sells for a shilling.” 


To the student of the history of English literature the following 
entry should prove interesting 


“March 23, 1713.—Richard Steel Esq., Member of Parliament, was on 
Thursday last, about 12 oc. at night, expelled the House of Commons, for 
a roguish pamphlet called The Crisis, and for seyeral other pamphlets, in 
which he hath abused the Queen, &c. This Steel was formerly at Christ 
Church in Oxford, and afterwards of Merton College. He was a rakish, 
wild, drunken spark; but he got a good reputation by publishing a paper 
that came out daily, called The Tatler,and by another called The Spectator, 
but the most ingenious of these papers were written by Mr. Addison, and 
Dr. Swift, as ’tis reported. ... He now writes for bread, being involved 
in debt.” 


Some six years later he made this entry 


“June 28 (1719).—Mr. Joseph Addison the poet, dying lately, on 
Friday last (June 26) his corpse lay in state in Jerusalem Chamber, and 
at night was interred in Westminster Abbey,” 
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His account of the severe winter of 1715-16, corroborates 
that to be found in Nichols’ ‘Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. i. 118 
and ii, 464. He writes under date February 19, (1716).—“It 
was the biggest snow that ever I knew, as it was also the severest 
frost that ever I have been sensible of.” A friend sent to Hearne 
his name printed on ice as a present. By way of contrast, and as 
a singular coincidence in regard to the day and month of the year, 
it is interesting to find this entry a few years later. 

“ Feb. 19 (1721)—The former part of this winter was the warmest that 
ever I knew in my life, insomuch that it was just like midsummer, and 
much beyond what ’tis generally at spring. Things sprang and blossomed 
most strangely, beans and peas as well as other things: insomuch that a 
friend hath writ me word from Berkshire, that at Christmas last, there 
was a peartree not far from Bracknell, near Ockingham in that county, 
that was in full bloom, as white as a sheet, and a winter pear too.” 


Under date April 7, 1723, he writes 


“T heard Mr. Bagford (some time before he died) say, that he walked 
once into the country on purpose to see the study of John Bunyan. 
When he came John received him very civilly and courteously, but his 
study consisted only of a Bible and a parcel of books (the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ chiefly) written by himself, all lying on a shelf or shelves.” 


Hearne’s judgments of public men, authors and others, whilst 
adding piquancy to his diary, are in themselves well deserving of 
consideration. He has the knack of seizing hold of overlooked 
features and facts in the characters and careers of men, and of so 
setting them before the reader as to make them ever memorable. 
Thus we learn that Mr. Thoresby of Leeds (author of ‘The 
Antiquities’) understood very little of Latin; and that a great 
many of his curiosities belonged to General Fairfax ; that Richard 
Cromwell (son of the Protector), whose death in his ninetieth year 
he recorded a few days after it occurred, lived very privately and 
quietly in the house of one Sergeant Pengelly, that he cared. to 
converse with few people, and was very shy in talking of politics ; 
that the famous Dr. Hammond was a red-haired man, and the 
first man in England that had copy-money (for his Annotations 
on the New Test.); that when Addison was made a Secretary of 
State, it was commonly said that he was by no means qualified - 
for the office, not being skilled in business, and not knowing how 
to speak. Sir Thomas Browne he considered a very learned and 
ingenious man, but always looked upon him as a better physician 
and philosopher than antiquary. Having received the gift of a 
medal which had been struck in honour of the famous Maglia- 
bechi, he writes :— 


“This Magliabechi was a very great man, and was Librarian to the - 
great Duke of Florence. He was never (as I have becn told) above ten 
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miles out of Florence in his life, and then he walked. He lived upon 
hard eggs, and wore no shirt. He used to lie in the Library at last, and 
he dined at the Duke’s table. His memory was so prodigious that he 
could (when at any time consulted) immediately tell what authors had 
writ upon any subject. He did not understand Greek, and I am told 
could not write Latin. He was notwithstanding his severe way of living 
a man of great humanity, and complaisance, and particularly civil to 
strangers.” 


And of Dr. John Wallis, he tells us :— 


“He was a very hard student even to the last, and (which is remark- 
able) used no spectacles, insomuch that I saw him a little before he died 
(in his 87th year) in the Bodleian Library in one of the darkest places 
thereof, reading a book of a small letter without spectacles.... He 
would usually sit at his studies twelve or fourteen hours together.” 


In his estimates of books, as of men, Hearne was often sadly 
biassed by party spirit, and hence he wrote in a most unjustifiable 
tone of Burnet’s ‘ History of my Own Times,’ using such strong 
language as this— Burnet must have been the greatest of villains 
in writing such libels or romances in order to poison present and 
future ages.” The popularity of the work, however, he could not 
deny. He admits that the volumes were “read by men, women 
and children.” But sometimes he rises above such influences, 
and so we meet a sane appreciation like this—“ Bishop Pearson 
on the Creed; the best body of Divinity we have extant. The 
notes are to be read with great care.” And he recommends to 
young divines the works of Hooker, Saunderson, Chillingworth, 
Jewel, Hammond, and Reynolds. Sir Henry Maundrell’s ‘ Travels’ 
pleased him. “ He takes note of very substantial things such as 
will make his book esteemed amongst all curious and learned 
men, and unless I am much mistaken, the longer it continues, the 
more it will be admired.” 

Hearne was an indefatigable book collector, and it is quite a 
treat to see him at work in these pages, rejoicing in his “ finds,” 
For example—“ Mar. 23, 1722. This week I bought Taylor, the 
Water Poet’s little thing called ‘The Old, Old, very old man,” 
being the life of Thomas Parr; but though unbound it cost me 
two shillings, and is a very great rarity.” A friend once told 
him that his collection of books was “the oddest he ever saw;” 
and he said that “if I were to sell them by auetion they would 
bring as much money (for the number of them) he believed, as 
ever any collection sold in England; nay,” said he, “I believe 
much more, considering the character you have established.” 
Fond of books himself, he was sorry to find that there were so few 
of the people of his day like-minded. It is true that there were 
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some who were not only collectors but readers and students also, 
and his heart warmed to them; but the vast majority seemed 
quite devoid of literary taste and culture. If ever they did buy 
a book it was more for the sake of its cover than its contents. 
“People” he says, “are in love with good binding more than good 
reading.” 

One of Hearne’s most distinguished contemporaries was Alex- 
ander Pope. The first reference to him in the diary is under 
date August 7, 1717. 


“Mr. Pope the poet who is now publishing Homer in English verse 
(three volumes in 4to. being already come out) was born in the parish of 
Binfield, near Ockingham in Berks. He is a papist, as is also his father, 
who is a sort of a broken merchant. The said Mr. Pope was patronized 
and encouraged by the late Sir Wm. Trumbull. ... He is most certainly 
avery ingenious man. He is deformed.” 


A year later he describes him as “a man of about thirty years 
of age, with an income of about three or four hundred pounds 
per annum, left him by his father.” Under July 18, 1729— 


“This Alexander Pope, though he be an English Poet, yet he is but an 
indifferent scholar, mean at Latin, and can hardly read Greek. He isa 
very ill-natured man, and covetous, and excessively proud.” 


This description of Pope’s character Hearne repeats in several 
places; but in one place (29th May, 1734) he acknowledges that 
he was “kind and dutiful to his mother.” Under date 26th May, 
1734, referring to Dr. Thomas Parnell, Archdeacon of Clogher 
in Ireland, he writes :— 


“Tis said, he translated Homer's ‘Iliad’ into English in excellent 
prose, and that Mr. Pope afterwards put it into verse and that this is 
what goes for Mr. Pope’s translation of the ‘Iliad,’ that he (Mr. Pope) 
understands little or nothing of the original.” 


Meeting with these references to Pope, the reader's curiosity 
is excited as to Hearze’s actual personal knowledge of the poet. 
There is no evidence that the two men ever met. Yet it is 
certain that Pope kaew something of Hearne. And be the 
motive what it may for his doing so, he took care to show that 
there was no love lost between them. He pilloried the antiquary 
in the Dunciad, In the first edition the following lines are 
found— 

“But who is he, in closest close y-pent, 
With visage from his shelves with dust besprent? 
Right well mine eyes arede that myster night, 
That wonnes in haulkes, and hernes, and H— be hight: 
To future ages may thy dulness last, 
As thou preserv’st the dulness of the past.” 
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It is true that in subsequent editions the passage appears in a 
different form, reading thus— 


“But who is he in closest close y-pent, 
Of sober face, with learned dust besprent ? 
Right well mine eyes arede the myster night, 
On parchment scraps y-fed, and Wormius hight. 
To future ages... .” 


And in a foot-note there occurs this sentence— 


“ Wormius hight.—Let not this name, purely fictitious, be conceited to 
mean the learned Olaus Wormius; much less (as it was unwarrantably 
foisted into surreptitious editions) our own antiquary, Mr. Thomas Hearne, 
who had no way aggrieved our poet, but on the contrary, published many 
curious tracts which he hath to his great contentment perused.” 


But this disclaimer cannot be accepted. The satire was unques- 
tionably aimed at Hearne; and one cannot help feeling with 
Warton, who, in commenting on the passage, says— 


“Tn consideration of the many very accurate and very elegant editions 
which Hearne published of our valuable old chronicles, which shed such a 
light on English history, he ought not to have been so severely lashed as 
in theze bitter lines. Every year gives a greater value to these books, and 
these editions of Hearne.” 


In Elwin and Courthorpe’s Edition of Pope’s Works, the remark 
is made, “ Hearne was not hurt by this satire.” One would like 
to have some good ground for this statement. 

The judgment of Gibbon on Hearne has sometimes been cited 
as damaging to the reputation of the antiquary. It is less so 
than may at first sight appear. Hearne was dead two years 
before Gibbon was born. What heknew of him must have been 
learned solely by his works, and perhaps not a little coloured by 
the reference in the Dunciad, as I think most people will believe 
when they read the words. Referring to our old English 
Chronicles, Gibbon says— 


“The last who has dug deep into the mine was Thomas Hearne, a 
clerk of Oxford, poor in fortune, and indeed in understanding. His 
minute and obscure diligence, his voracious and undistinguishing appetite, 
and the coarse vulgarity of his taste and style have exposed him to the 
ridicule of idle wits. Yet it cannot be denied that Thomas Hearne has 
gathered many gleanings of the harvest, and if his own prefaces are filled 
with crude and extraneous matter, his editions will be always remembered 
by their accuracy and use.” 


It is is surely something in the antiquary’s favour to find 
Gibbon thus testifying to the fact that Hearne had “dug deep 
into the mine,” that he was “ diligent,” that he had “gathered 
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many gleanings of the harvest,” and that his editions “ will be 
always remembered by their accuracy.” 

Whilst it may be admitted that there is much in the ‘ Reliquis 
Herniane ’ that cannot be said to be of general or permanent 
interest, it will hardly be questioned that there is much more 
that deserves to be .widely circulated and carefully preserved. 
To scholars of the twentieth century, some of the etymological 
remarks may seem of little value, and not a few of Hearne’s 
criticisms on the men and the movements of his time may appear 
one-sided and imperfect ; yet even they, equally with less learned 
readers, will find in these “Collections” many jottings which 
besides affording pleasure at the moment, will most certainly 
stimulate to wider reading in new directions, and to further 
research in mines of still unexhausted wealth. Any one wishing 
to form a clear conception of what it was to live in England 
under the House of Hanover, will be greatly helped by con- 
sulting the “ Diary of Thomas Hearne.” 


W. Epmunp CrorHers. 
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A Matto of Meaning. 


“ Nemo me impune lacessit.” The stately Latin motto with its 
grim, defiant meaning is cherished by the Royal Daleside Fusiliers 
—one time the 191st Regiment of His Majesty’s Foot. You can 
read it in the Army List and on the dainty notepaper on which 
the mess issue their invitations for a dance. Their possession of 
it dates from the days of Marlborough’s last great fight at 
Malplaquet nearly two centuries ago, and it has been outlined in 
white stones beside Kitchener’s blockhouses on the veldt. From 
Badajoz to Sobraon, from Ashanti to Kandahar, generations of 
Dalesiders have carried out their motto, often unconsciously, 
never in vain. That they have faithfully followed its precept 
the snows of the Crimea, the sands of the Nile and the valleys of 
Tirah can testify. They are known even in our army of famous 
historical regiments for the number of battles inscribed on the 
tattered colours to which men present arms and which officers 
salute. 

Not that the modern private of Board School education knows 
much of its fateful significance. He may decorate his barrack 
wall with it in gaudy red and white at Christmas, and the 
Colonel and the lady visitors smile approval of his intelligence 
when they visit him at that festive dinner-hour. The subalterns 
of the regiment certainly know more of polo and shooting than 
of Latin mottoes and historical records. 

Jack Wynter thought himself a very lucky fellow when, after 
an ordeal of examinations to be heartily condemned, he found 
himself gazetted to the 1st Battalion. Envious ones who had 
not been posted to crack regiments of the line spoke disparagingly 
of occasional riotous behaviour on the part of the Dalesiders in 
times of peace and plenty. Prophets of evil alluded to the 
commanding officer as a holy terror, and to the rank and file as 
a notorious crew of the choicest specimens in the Service. But 
Jack’s father, who had left the regiment with a shattered foot 
after Kassassin, patted him on the shoulder with unwonted 
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feeling, and spoke of bygone Wynters to whom the regiment had 
been parent, home, and all in all. 

Jack had six summer months with them at Aldershot, not the 
softest of schools for the newly-joined subaltern. The Dalesiders 
prided themselves on their shooting, and boasted they could 
outmarch any other battalion in the command. They were 
unanimously of opinion—to outsiders—that their drill was un- 
rivalled, and they themselves unsurpassed. These sentiments, 
indeed, were apt to lead to unpopularity, and to the despatch of 
strong pickets in haste to quell disturbances when the Dalesiders 
disputed their reputation with unbelievers. But the tradition of 
the regiment was firm—outspoken fearless criticism within: to 
the outside world a united front of hospitality, friendship, or 
defiance as the case might be. 

The Adjutant was a stern, silent captain, more feared than 
loved. To Jack, as to other newly-joined subalterns, he bluntly 
preached from his favourite text: “Get to know your men, 
Wynter, and understand their thoughts and characters. Make 
them obey you, but never forget that they are as good Englishmen 
as you are yourself. Then when the next row comes and you 
find yourself in a tight place with them you'll be thankful!” 
The task was a hard one, as Jack speedily discovered, but grew 
more interesting as he studied the individuals of his small 
command. One day the Adjutant sent for him again. 

“Those signallers of ours want an officer to look after them,” 
said he, abruptly. “Seems to me they spend half their time in 
the orderly room on one charge or another. The C.O. wants you 
to go in for flagwagging and take charge of their morals as 
well.” Then, seeing Jack’s expression, he added encouragingly, 
“T told the Colonel you could manage it. ’Tisn’t half a bad job, 
flagwagging, once you've picked it up.” 

The battalion signallers had a reputation peculiarly their own. 
They certainly understood their work very well indeed. At the 
annual examination, such as signallers have to undergo, they had 
made a point for years of invariably beating every other detach- 
ment in whatsoever command they happened to be quartered. 
They had a tradition of their own also based on experiences up 
the Nile and on the Malakand to live up to—a tradition that had 
earned for such of them as survived those campaigns mention in 
general despatches. But in barracks they formed a close coterie 
among themselves, and to rouse one was to annoy a whole wasp’s 
nest of ten reckless men who cared little that they were the curse 
of the Adjutant’s existence, and the cause of frequent stern 
admonition from their commanding officer. 
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Jack proceeded to struggle at mastering alphabets and sema- 
phore, the mysteries of the heliograph and the intricacies of hand 
lamps under the charge of a sergeant of great superiority in 
these attainments. The men were at first inclined to resent his 
intrusion into their midst, but after a time began to show an 
interest in his progress. “’H’ll make a signaller one o’ these 
days,” opined Private Wakes to his comrades in the canteen. 
“Tf ’e sticks to it—not a bad youngster, too, he ain’t.” And, as 
the feeling of pride in the work became reciprocal between 
subaltern and men, causes of battalion offence on the part of the 
latter certainly began to diminish. Though how the boy came 
to manage those rough sin-loving Tommies was a mystery even 
to the silent watchful chief. 

Summer passed away into autumn at Aldershot in its long 
round of recurring drills, duties, parades and field-days. War- 
clouds were gathering across the seas, but their significance was 
treated lightly till the storm burst with sudden intensity. Then 
came that never-to-be-forgotten day when the regiment got its 
orders for the Cape, and events occurred in barracks which are 
nowise provided for in His Majesty's Regulations. Shortly 
before embarkation the subalterns had a dinner all to themselves 
in town and joyously drank unhallowed toasts, the fulfilment of 
which some of those present were never to see. The last days 
passed in one long whirl when everybody had too much work to 
do to think of the future. Then the Dalesiders embarked amid 
cheers and bandplaying, to be horribly sea-sick for three whole 
days ere they were fit for exercise on the deck of the great 
troopship racing across the seas to the succour of sore-pressed 
Englishmen in a tin-roofed South African town. 

On a trooper a subaltern keeps watch for four hours at a time 
at night, visiting sentries in all parts of the ship at intervals. 
One hot, still night, just after crossing the Line, Jack Wynter 
came on deck, glad to escape for a while from going the round of 
troop decks crowded with sleeping men, and watertight doors 
guarded by silent sentries perspiring in the heat. The sound of 
yoices drew him along the deck. To his surprise he found the 
whole of his signalling detachment, who should have been below 
in their hammocks, grouped round Private Wakes, who had the 
longest service of them all. Before he could remonstrate, how- 
ever, the corporal turned to him. 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, sir, but do you know the story— 
Yeatman’s vow we calls it? Bein’ signallin’ officer, and we bound 
for the war, you ought to ’ear it. Private Wakes, ’e’s a-tellin’ us 
now. ’E knowed Yeatman ’isself well.” 
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Jack was strangely conscious of the white faces of the men 
gazing fixedly at him in the darkness. They seemed awed and 
uneasy. The rest of the troopship was plunged in slumber. 
Instead of ordering the men below as he should have done, 
something constrained him to lean against the side rail and listen. 

“Yeatman ’e was our signallin’-sergeant for years in times 
gone by. A big, fat man ’e was, an’ brave as they makes ’em, an’ 
never a man in the Service as could stand up to ’im for smartness 
with flag, or lamp, or helio—it was all one to him. An’ ’twas 
bad luck an’ worse to the man as didn’t krow ’is work when 
Yeatman was by ’im. 

“’F’d seed lots o’ service, an’ would yarn o’ it to us at times. 
’E was a signaller at Suakim wi’ the second battalion, an’ I mind 
’is tellin’ us ow when every drop o’ water was precious an’ ’ad to 
be measured out, they signallers used to put it in for more water 
for the limelight gas makin’ than was real necessary. An’ the 
fool at the commissariat who knowed nothin’ more ’bout our gas 
than ’is own camels used to give it ’em—so they was all right. 
’E got shifted to us—the first battalion—bein’ promoted to 
sergeant, an’ took us up Chitral way. By gum! but we was hard 
worked that show—it was ‘Signal this’ an’ ‘Send off that’ an’ 


‘’Ave you a couple of flagwaggers to spare for a bit?’ night an’ 


day till we fair dropped asleep as we read off the letters. Then 
came Tirah.” 

The speaker paused in his tale. The little knot of men round 
him were listening with breathless attention. In the darkness 
of the night the dull throb of the engines alone broke the silence. 
A few gleams of phosphorescent light danced on the black sea 
waves. 

“This ’ere reg’ment ‘as got a motter—’as you all knows. "Tis 
in Latin, I b’lieves, which we ain’t supposed to understand. But 
its meanin’, as Yeatman used to tell us, is clear as nails. ‘ Never 
be ’it but wot you ’its back ’arder than what you got.’ My word, 
but there was some ’ittin’ on both sides Tirah way ! 

“°Tisn’t me as wants to spin too long a yarn. But that there 
campaign was a fair snorter. Wot wi’ the sickness, an’ the ‘ill 
marchin’, an’ there bein’ no food most days, an’ wot wi’ chaps 
bein’ fools an’ takin’ no care o’ themselves, we was soon reduced 
considerable. We'd been fightin’ all day an’ losin’ ourselves in 
nullahs ‘alf the night gettin’ back to camp, the tribesmen 
a-snipin’ us constant an’ laughin’ at our new Lee Metford bullets 
as didn’t stop ’em comin’ on. An’ there wasn’t no leavin’ the 
wounded be’ind, nor the dead neither; we ’ad to carry ’em along 
for miles maybe at a stretch, 
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“One day we got fair mixed up; I'll not forget it long as I 
lives. Me an’ Yeatman, as was the two signallers wi’ the gen’ral, 
an’ two guns an’ a ’alf comp’ny got left out up the valley as the 
night come on, wi’ the camp an’ the rest of em, "Haven knows 
where, in the rear. The en’my was worryin’ us awful. Two 
comp’nies of the guides was gettin’ cut up an’ tryin’ to fall back 
on our right, an’ the gen’ral was tryin’ to cover their retirement. 
It come on pitch dark an’ we got crowded up in one o’ ’em native 
villages—we at one end an’ the tribesmen swarmin’ in at t’other. 
The shootin’ was at fifty yards, so you'll reckon it was warm. 
The en’my sets light to a lot o’ straw, flingin’ it at us, an’ so 
gettin’ light toaim by. The gen’ral ’isself took us all out with 
the bay’net to try an’ clear ’em off, but it wasn’t no use, an’ ’e 
got ’it through the arm an’ ’alf the men down besides. 

“Then ’e says to Yeatman—standin’ wi’ ’is arm all bloody, a 
perfect sight— Do you think, sergeant, as ‘ow you could call up 
down the valley wi’ your signallin’ lamp and communicate wi’ 
the camp for reinforcements?’ ‘I’d’ave to get on top o’ one of 
’em houses, sir,’ says Yeatman, a bit doubtful like, for the bullets 
was like a ’ailstorm. ‘It would give us a chance if you could,’ 
says the gen’ral, so Yeatman ’e lights up the lamp wi’ a piece o’ 
burnin’ straw an’ sings out to me to follow ’im, and up we gets. 
A bullet catches me on the boot an’ stings up my ’eel fine, an’ I 
yells savage with the pain. 

“* Wot’s up?’ says Yeatman short like to me. ‘’It?’ 

“¢On the foot,’ says I. ‘’Tain’t much, though.’ 

“* Now look ere,’ says Yeatman. ‘ We ’ave got to do it. Wot’s 
the good o’ all the learnin’ as I ’ave give you if you plays the 
goat when the real time comes for to show it?’ An’ wi’ that 
we makes a fine target of ourselves, an’ turns the light down 
the valley movin’ it from side to side a bit an’ callin’ up ‘ Camp, 
Camp,’ for all we was worth tryin’ to attract their attention. 

“But it wasn’t no use. Even if they could have seen us, 
which I doubts, they ’ad ’eaps on their own ’ands to attend to 
themselves as we learned arterwards—leastwise such o’ us as was 
left Then some more o’ that straw stuff near by flares up an’ the 
black ’eathens spots us fine an’ clear. They gives a reg’lar screech 
an’ lets off all their rifles full at us, an’ ’twas all over with that 
there signallin’ station.” 

The speaker stopped in his story abruptly and stared out over 
the sea. It was a black ink sea, dark, uncanny, unlit by stars or 
moon, @ fit background for stories of the wild deeds of warring 
men. The troopship surged resistlessly through its sullen waters, 
a mighty vessel heedless of the little emotions that stirred the 
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puny mortals on her deck. Though it was a hot, close night the 
men had huddled together as if for company. Some of them had 
heard the story before. Jack was conscious of an uneasy shiver. 
Perhaps it was anticipation—he could not have explained its 
cause. The narrator shook the ashes from his pipe and spoke 
again in a subdued tone. 

“Yeatman ’e was done for—’it all over—an’ I got another ’ole 
drilled in my shoulder. For all that I managed to get ’im down 
under cover o’ the carcass of a battery mule to see wot I could 
do for ’im. ’E on’y spoke once more ’fore ’e went out.” 

“Tell ’em wot he said, mate,” said another signaller, as Wakes 
paused once more—a grim rough-faced reservist recalled to the 
ranks from a berth in a Tyneside smelting works by the war. 
“ Pitch the new chaps the moral o’ it as you told us arterwards in 
that there camp. I minds it well myself too. Somethin’ ’bout 
that ’ere motter.” 

‘“’E made some kind o’ mention o’ the reg’mental motter ”— 
the speaker spoke with curious deliberation—“ An’ then proppin’ 
isself up ’e says to me, stern—‘ Never forget, my lad, as ’ow the 
signallers o’ the 191st always try an’ do wot’s asked o’ ’em. 
Never forget it, an’ pass on this word o’ mine to the others. 
We gets struck ’ard an’ we ’as got to strike back ’arder still. 
"Tis your duty,’ he says more faint like, ‘an’ if you forgets I vows 
T’ll come back from the grave to remind you of it.’ And wi’ that 
’e gives a kind o’ gasp an’ rolls over—dead.” 

For a few minutes not a listener moved. Then a gruff voice 
spoke with deep conviction. 

“ An’ ’e’d do it, too!” it said. “ Yeatman was a man of his word 
’e was!” 

Curiously enough, after that night Jack Wynter found his 
signallers harder to manage than ever. It appeared to him as 
if they regretted having let him see a side of their characters 
usually carefully concealed from the regimental officers. The 
reservists, in particular, were a trial, as they were always com- 
paring -their present lot with some ideal state alleged to have 
existed in the past days of their service. Yet the reservists were 
really the best soldiers as a rule right through the battalion. 
Jack was unfeignedly glad when the voyage ended, and the con- 
fined space of the vessel was no longer able to prove the cause of 
constant squabbles and petty fights among the men crowded on 
the troop decks, for these seldom seemed to occur without a 
signaller or two being mixed up in them. 

Ah! those days and nights of campaigning in the great Boer 
War, how they live in the memory of men who passed through 
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them! From the wild bustle of disembarkation to the first 
splutter of angry rifles amid the ant-heaps—from the weary 
plodding through the dust-clouds under a blistering sun to the 
merciless crack of the shrapnel—Jack Wynter soon saw it all. 
Dandy officers grew inconceivable beards, and there was no cer- 
tainty as to meals—except the difficulty of ever getting them 
at all. The days went on, and Jack learnt the soldier’s lesson, 
to fight day by day as carelessly and naturally as to perform the 
other usual duties. There were company rolls-calls when the men 
who failed to answer to their names were lying in little brown 
patches on the veldt amid the stones; there were nights when 
the eager colonial sentries shot first and challenged afterwards ; 
but always there was too much work to do to leave time to think 
too long of the pals whose places were vacant. Yet though their 
comrades referred to them but little, they felt those gaps in the 
ranks none the less. 

Jack Wynter, in charge of a tired, bad-tempered rearguard, 
hustled waggons over a pontoon bridge. Rain was falling in 
stinging sheets, and the river foamed muddily in its bed. The 
engineer officer in charge of the pontoon tram eyed his handi- 
work with scarce concealed anxiety. The yells of the Kaffr 
drivers grew shriller and the crack of their long whips fiercer 
as the frightened mules plunged on the swaying planks. On such 
occasions the transport animals develop an obstinacy maddening to 
their owners. And the three bedraggled sulky signallers toiling 
in from the rear were stupid in their reckless haste to get in to 
bivouac and have done with such a day. 

“ Why on earth don’t you keep your men clear of the waggons?” 
shouted an angry, mud-streaked Sapper captain to Wynter, as 
his hopeful signallers shoved a vigorous way into the confusion. 
Which, when Private Bilton heard, he stealthily knocked a black 
driver out of his path, sending that individual staggering back 
into the nearest animal. Whereupon his vehicle naturally 
slowed down and the mule team of the one behind promptly 
jammed and got their legs over the traces. 

The Army Service Corps conductor exhausted himself with 
epithets on the character of the Royal Daleside Fusiliers in 
general and their flagwaggers in particular. 

“Too much jaw, that’s wot you’ve got,” muttered the offender 
unrepentant. Jack, who had seen what happened, ordered him 
off the bridge till the transport had crossed. They were standing 
in the centre of the narrow, heaving planks. The rain was 
ouring from a pitiless sky of cloud. 

“Go back now, sir, and me ’alf over!” cried Private Bilton 
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rebelliously. ‘You don’t mean that, sir, surely?” And the 
big bearded reservist faced the boy officer with open mutiny in 
his eyes. 

“Are you going to block the bridge for ever?” came the 
strident tones from the bank. Jack repeated his order per- 
emptorily. Everybody’s temper was sorely strained. 

Whether the command would have been obeyed can never be 
known, for just then a mule, alarmed by a pistol-like crack of a 
long whip on his flanks, displayed an unlooked-for activity. The 
driver gave a harrowing yell and the animal a vicious squeal. 
Then starting abruptly forward it knocked Private Bilton head 
over heels into the racing waters beneath. It was the work of a 
moment. There was a savage exclamation from the victim, a 
startled shout from the onlookers, and the man disappeared in 
the muddy deluge foaming between the pontoons. 

Everybody on the spot immediately offered suggestions. ‘’E’s 
fair gone, sir, ’e can’t swim,” said his mate in a horrified voice at 
Jack’s side, 

A black, pitiful object came to the surface and bobbed de- 
spairingly down stream. Jack plunged in after it. Half drifting 
with the flood, half swimming, he struggled gasping after his 
drowning Tommy. Would he overtake that helpless form in the 
swirling eddies—in time? 

“Some of you men get round on to the bank sharp to pull’em 
out if they come to land,” shouted a staff officer who came up at 
the minute. “Double up! Look lively now! Not that 1 think 
it’s much use,” he added to himself in a lower tone, “It was a 
plucky dive of that young ’un.” 

But the speaker was wrong. A fortunate shoal assisted matters 
somewhat. There was a headlong rush of Tommies across the 
bridge, and the rearguard forgot their duties. There was much 
shouting of hoarse encouragement to the swimmer, and prodigies 
of splashing valour were performed amid the pools. And when 
both men were ultimately rescued with the greatest difficulty, a 
section of the Royal Army Medical Corps practised artificial 
respiration till their arms ached terribly. Then they tramped 
back in triumph to the wringing hospital tent with their half 
drowned patients. 

There was no more trouble with the signailers after that. 
Jack Wynter never said anything to the Colonel about the scene 
on the bridge, beyond explaining that, as far as the rescue was 
concerned, ‘‘ There was no one else handy at the moment to do 
it, sir.” But the men knew the story and showed it by the 
glacrity with which they ever afterwards obeyed him, Private 
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Bilton, in deep disfavour with his comrades, had his past, present 
and future career sketched out for him in the plainest and most 
forcible language. He listened to their lurid comments with un- 
wonted meekness, and was even driven to struggle with a laboured 
apology—a thing he certainly had never done before in his life. 

“Oh! let’s hear no more about it,” said Jack curtly. And the 
weary campaign dragged on. 

One night some weeks later saw a sudden stir among the 
sleeping ranks of the Dalesiders. Two guns, a guide, and a few 
horsemen appeared in their midst like phantoms out of the dark- 
ness. The Colonel was roused to read a pencilled note from the 
column commander by the light of a guttering candle stump. 
Low orders were given, and three companies buzzed suddenly into 
activity. Quietly and quickly they fell into ranks, and shivered 
with the cold, while the chief repeated his instructions. 

“You will want some signallers,” he added. “Tell off two to 
go with Major Meredith, the rest will remain with us. Wynter, 
you had better go with the Major to try to get into communication 
with Heathcote’s column, if you can.” And Jack had just five 
minutes to collect his scanty belongings before marching off. 

“The general idea of the manceuvres,” said the Major presently 
with muffled sarcasm, “appears to me to be confined to the 
General, and not known to anyone else. Ahead of us is a gorge— 
’longside of it naturally a kopje—far as I can take it in. Where- 
fore in order that our column, now tucked up nicely in its little 
beds, may presently with daylight march through the aforesaid 
gorge without disturbance, we are to sit on the kopje for the rest 
of the night. Heathcote’s column is due to get into touch with 
us from the north somewhere; it’s sure to have lost its way with 
him as 0. 0., you know. So your signallers will waste a lot of time 
looking for him when he isn’t there. And if our guide isn’t lying 
—which you can’t tell—we may get a pretty touch up or two with 
our friends the Boers, before we rejoin our own column, or rendez- 
vous, Heaven knows where, with some other chap’s show.” And 
the speaker stumbled resignedly over the stones, expressing a 
fervid conviction in a low tone that it was an uncommon pity he 
hadn’t known when he was well off at home and stayed there. 
But quite unexpected things were to happen to disconcert every- 
body’s plans. 

The details of that night march are burnt on Jack Wynter’s 
memory for all time. He can tell you still the exact number of 
buckle holes in the accoutrement straps of the broad-shouldered 
sergeant who stumbled along with much muttered objurgation 
just in front of him, Tho men all tried to walk quietly, con- 
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sequently they listened intently, and unconsciously the gloom 
got on their nerves. Every now and then some small obstacle 
checked the whole column, and the rear ranks cannoned with 
smothered anger into their comrades ahead of them. Then they 
would try uneasily to pierce the darkness, and speculate in low 
tones as to what the morrow would bring, a frame of mind most 
unusual in the average soldier in the daytime. The history of 
recent night marches has been indeed one of ill-omen. The Major 
in command was unfeignedly anxious. 

Once again the column halted, and the straining gun horses in 
the centre panted wearily. “The Major wants to speak to you, 
sir,” said a low voiced corporal to Wynter, and Jack toiled to the 
front to where Meredith and the Afrikander guide were standing. 
They were just below the crest of the ridge. Overhead the stars 
were shining in a sky of jet-black steel. Below in the valley all 
was silent darkness. A light breeze moaned among the rocks. 

“Never saw such a country!” muttered the Major, peering 
through the gloom, “ we climb all night up a mountain, and when 
we get there we find it’s a plain. Far as I can see we're on the 
edge of a plateau. Aud who on earth is to tell what’s over there 
to our front?” 

The three men stole cautiously on to the very top, and dropped 
down among the boulders on the sky line. It wanted some two 
hours to dawn. 

“ Heathcote’s column should be over in that direction,” said the 
Major, pointing to the north, “I shan’t go on any further to- 
night. You must try to call them up presently, Wynter, with 
your lamp. I think we will line this ridge and wait for some 
light before we start across the open.” 

Now if the Boer picket on the ridge to the left had drunk a 
little less of the schnapps they had looted that afternoon from a 
certain Scotch store on a neighbouring mining property, this pre- 
liminary mancuvre on the part of the British might never have 
been accomplished at all. As it was the gallant burgher on watch 
snored heavily, till a gun-horse on the hillside below him put its 
foot into a hole, and came down with crash and rattle enough to 
rouse thedead. Then did Jan Woolmarans spring to his feet with 
a startled yell. There followed a hasty rush to the four tethered 
ponies, and the Boer picket bolted for their lives through the 
darkness on to their supports in the rear. 

The next few minutes were not lacking in incident. The 
Dalesiders were steady hardened soldiers, and spread out quickly 
along the ridge, wriggling into the satisfactory cover of the 
boulders. The company acting as escort to the guns, slung their 
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rifles and clutched at the drag ropes. Hasty drivers hid the 
horses lower down the hill. Sleepy gunners awoke to energy as 
if by magic, hauling and shoving their pet charges into position, 
and straining eager eyes to spot theenemy. Then cameacurious 
tense stillness, while everyone waited with drawn breath for the 
row to begin. 

It came—as it so often has come—with the solitary “ pit-pot” 
of asingle Mauser. And the range was uncommonly good, too, 
thought Jack, as he heard the familiar buzz overhead and the 
dull ping into the earth behind him. Next moment an angry 
boom heralded a shell which burst away towards the gun horses, 
where something most unpleasant nearly resulted to those animals 
and their faithful drivers. The distant line of the plateau lit 
with the fierce glare of bellowing rifles. 

“Strikes me as ’ow we ‘ave walked into a reg’lar ’ornet’s nest 
this time, sir,” said a voice to Jack from behind the next rock. 
And signaller Wakes peered with hostile eyes along his smoking 
rifle barrel. 

Jack thought he was about right. It struck him they were in 
as Warm a corner as anyone could desire. ‘Two other shells went 
to ground in quick succession with an earthy thump behind him, 
and the “ whit-whit” of the whistling bullets hummed incessantly 
through theair. Moreover there was nothing to be seen at which 
to fire, except the momentary flashes of the distant rifles pumping 
out their leaden stream of death. The British guns joined in the 
noise with vigour. , 

Major Meredith walked up behind, cool as ever. “Take your 
signallers, Wynter, at once, es far along the ridge to the right as 
you can get. Heathcote must be over there, and you must do 
everything you can to get into touch with him. Tell him that 
we will hold them in front as long as possible to give him a chance 
to roll up their flank. I’ve sent a couple of horsemen back to 
warn our own column on the other side. If we can do this, we 
shall have them nicely; if not, God help us when the daylight 
comes, that’s all!” 

Jack and Private Wakes went seeking amid the uproar till they 
raised Private Bilton with the signalling lamp, cuddled up under 
a stone, wasting his ammunition, En route, they discovered 
several pale upturned faces for whom cover would never be 
necessary more. They saw the Bisley champion of the battalion 
with a bullet through his helmet, enjoying himself immensely 
with hostile rifle flashes in place of moving targets. “If on’y we 
could get at ’em with the bayonet!” muttered a vengeful corporal 
whom they disturbed in the search, binding a muddy puttie round 
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his shattered wrist. And then the three signallers ran hard just 
under the crest of the ridge to find their appointed place. 

They passed the two British guns pounding their utmost into 
the blank darkness. The Boer shrapnel had searched them out, 
and was cracking overhead. A dead gunner lay by the near 
limber, and the subaltern in charge, shot through the ankle, sat 
on an empty shell-box and exhorted his sweating section. The 
signallers crouched among the rocks while Jack took a rapid 
survey of the situation. 

It was really quite a simple one. The British held one edge of 
a square-shaped hill plateau. The ground fell away on each 
side except to their front, where was the main Boer position. 
In the valley to the British left was the column from which 
Major Meredith’s force had been detached. On the other side 
should be the converging column under Heathcote—surely they 
must by now have heard the guns, and be on the move! If they 
could be successfully directed on to the Boer flank those wary 
burghers would have to shift with speed to avoid disaster 
between two fires. Such was Meredith’s idea. On the other 
hand, if no such diversion came, the present position, already 
rather critical, would be quite untenable in the bright light 
of day. 

Just under the skyline they set up their signalling-lamp on 
its tripod. They turned its lantern away over the black silent 
country to the northward. With hands as steady as if on the 
Fox Hills at Aldershot, Wakes struck a match and lit the wick. 

“No need for more nor one o’ us yet, sir,” he said to his boy 
officer. “You get down under them stones while I calls up.” 
And the bright are of light shone slowly round, searching the 
distance. 

Mercifully, shells have a common knack of falling where no one 
is. Still, it is very unpleasant waiting for them to arrive, as 
there is never any precise indication on their part where they 
intend to strike. One burst near by with a roar, and covered the 
signalling party with dirt. Another went over their heads, fell 
some fifty yards to their rear, and sent a shower of stones in all 
directions. Then a bullet hit one of the slender wooden legs of 
the tripod, and the whole apparatus came down with a crash. 
Would the infernal musketry fire never cease ! 

Once more Meredith appeared amongst them, a dark upright 
figure emerging from the gloom. To his small force the Major 
seemed ubiquitous that terrible night. He had just led a half 
company in a wild dash against some annoying sharpshooters on 
the other flank—only to be flung back battered, broken, almost 
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swept out of existence. He was minus his helmet, and his voice 
was hoarse from shouting. 

“ Any signs of Heathcote?” he asked quietly. 

Wakes was busy relighting the lamp and propping it up 
against a rock. ‘Not yet, sir,” was the steady answer. 

“There’s a light, sir, straight away, ever so far to the left 
front,” cried Private Bilton in sudden fierce excitement. “If 
you come a bit ’igher up you'll see it certain sure!” 

Jack scrambled up eagerly, almost on to the crest where his 
other signaller had lain on the look-out. Reckless of con- 
sequences Bilton sprang to his feet and pointed out a tiny 
twinkle seemingly miles away in the distance. There was no 
mistake ; the “dot, dot, dot,” of a calling lamp was clear. 

But so was something else. To communicate with that lamp 
they must place their lamp on the very skyline, and flash its 
light in full view of the hostile ridge beyond. Such a target 
must draw a solid streak of missiles. It would be almost certain 
death. 

Meredith wrote down a short concise message explaining the 
need of help to the distant commander. “ Now can you get that 
through?” he asked. And as he glanced from one stern set face 
to the other he added: “It is a matter of life or death for us 
all, men.” There was a strange feeling of coming dawn in the 
night air. 

It was Private Bilton who seized the signalling-lamp, and 
pushed Jack Wynter unceremoniously aside. Without the 
slightest hesitation he planted it on the ridge summit, and 
propped up the damaged tripod with loose stones. Careless 
of the slating bullets, he adjusted its direction on to the required 
point. Next moment his thumb pressed down the lever, and the 
beam of light shot out through the darkness. Wakes, at full 
length on the ground close beside him, prepared to call out the 
words of the message to be sent. 

“Dot, dot, dot,” went the twinkling light, and back came the 
answering flash. ‘“ They’ve seen us, mate,” he called exultantly. 
“ Right away!” 

Wakes, flattened behind a rock, began to read. ‘To Colonel 
Heathcote——” 

Boom-whiz-thud! the shell missed beautifully. Ping-ping- 
ping, sang the flying hostile bullets. A solid line of white fire 
seemed to burst out against them. The air was full of the crash 
and whine of the Mausers. Given such a target in the darkness, 
and such a message to be stopped at all costs, how could the 
shooters fail in their aim? Bang! came another shell. 
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The signalling continued. ‘Next word?” called the sender 
through the uproar. But even as he spoke Private Bilton gave 
a short gasping cry, staggered backwards, and fell in a huddled 
heap behind his lamp. The far Tyneside smelting-works would 
see this gallant workman no more. 

Still, the message was half through. Jack Wynter was rising 
to his feet to continue it, when he was seized with an iron grip 
and thrust to earth again. Gone were distinctions of officer and 
private in those terrible minutes. ‘“ Lie there, boy, and give me 
the words,” commanded Wakes fiercely, and he thrust the half- 
torn paper into Jack’s hand. Steady as ever, he strode to the 
still untouched lamp, and continued the fateful signalling in 
letters distinct and unhurried as on a summer evening at home. 
The other friendly lamp replied quickly, answering word by 
word. 

Would the Boer fire never stop even fora moment? The first 
grey streaks of dawn were breaking sullenly in the east, ready to 
drive away the shadows of that awful night for ever. The volleys 
pealed over the hillside, the shrapnel cracked overhead. Then 
with mighty roar and scattering splutter a true-aimed shell 
hurtled through the air and swept signaller and lamp together 
into eternity. 

Shot through one arm, deafened and half stunned by the con- 
cussion, Jack Wynter could never vouch exactly for what 
happened in the following ghastly minutes. He knows that the 
paper with the written message fluttered from the nerveless 
grasp of his wounded arm, while there remained ten more 
unfinished words to send. No one else was near except Major 
Meredith, who was struck senseless by a stone some yards in 
rear. But Jack Wynter tells with solemn earnest conviction 
that a tall muffled form, whom he could neither distinguish 
clearly nor recognise at all, appeared suddenly out of the dark- 
ness. That the stranger shape picked up the paper, set up 
another lamp—where did it come from?—and calmly signalled 
the remaining words. And Jack Wynter remembers nothing 
more till the stretcher-bearers came with morning to carry him 
down the hill after the fight was over. 

But that the message was received in full correctness at the 
other end can be proved. 

Nemo me impune lacessit. The signallers had done their work. 
Their task was accomplished. As the first glints of day broke 
over the cold shoulders of the kopjes, fierce eager Englishmen 
were riding hard to the rescue. Summoned and directed by the 
message of whose weird completion they knew nothing, Heath- 
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cote’s cavalry on the one side and the Mounted Infantry from the 
main column on the other converged on the Boer defences. Then 
it was the turn of the stubborn burghers to face the relentless 
sleet of bullets. Many were the gaps in the commando roll-calls 
when next the field-cornets read over their lists of names. Early 
noon saw the exultant British in hot pursuit of a demoralised foe, 
while a posse of triumphant Dalesiders sat lovingly around a 
captured Creusot gun. 


The war is over now, and the Royal Daleside Fusiliers have 
come back again to England. The reservists and time-expired 
men have gone to their homes rejoicing, and the Volunteer 
service company has returned to its native town enveloped in a 
blaze of local glory. The officers’ ante-room at Napier Barracks, 
Shorncliffe, looks westward out to sea, in fancy facing towards 
that far-off land of high veldt, and stony kopjes, and little 
scattered graves. There, amid cherished mementoes of other 
campaigns, side by side with Indian jezails and Dervish tom- 
toms, is an old battered signalling-lamp in a new glass case, 
They will tell you that they found it on the morrow of the fight 
at Kaap Kop Plateau. And perhaps your informant will add 
significantly: “It’s a queer thing, you know; it isn’t the pattern 
we took to the Cape at all. It’s the kind we used some years 
before on Tirah and the Frontier. How did it come there? 
Well, really, we can’t exactiy say!” 

However, there it is, and it has a name. They call it in the 
regiment “ Yeatman’s Lamp.” 

Artuur H, HEnpsrson. 
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Margaret Fuller. 


“T acczpr the universe,” said Margaret Fuller. 

“Gad, she’d better!” quoth grim Carlyle. 

The representative symbol of every nation is a female figure, 
and the latent idea assumes significance to anyone who takes up 
the journals of Margaret Fuller. On her limited scale, this 
strangely interesting, self-conscious, sometimes grotesque woman 
stands as a sort of Columbia emblem of the inchoate cauldron that 
was America before the Civil War hammered its iron to shape and 
use. She was an offspring of that New World’s literary naissance, 
she was closely in touch with the Transcendentalists, with the 
Brook Farmers, with the pioneers of Abolitionism. “All the art, 
the thought, and the nobleness, in New England seemed related 
to her,” wrote her friend Emerson, after her death. Something of 
the raw country, the bumpkin way, is perceptible through her 
Egeria guise. She talked with the utmost earnestness about 
culture—undeniably, she made it “ hum ”—but, “ back of it,” the 
log-house and the clearing are always in sight. Like her land 
during that incubatory period, she took herself intensely 
seriously. 

When we read of Vittoria Colonna in the laur/l garden of 
San f*lvestro, looking over Rome, amid the group to whom she 
was animating spirit, our minds form a Leightonesque picture of 
them—Michaelangelo, Tolomei, Ollanda, Fra Ambrosio, and 
Vittoria herself—sitting on ancient stone benches, leaning 
against the green ivy, while they discourse of divine philosophy, 
the soul’s beauty, and all translunary things the New Platonism 
held dear. It seems a far cry from that radiant company in 
their noble surroundings to Emerson’s 1840 parlour in Concord, 
“ Mass.,” or Horace Greeley’s on Manhattan Island, yet, in these 
outwardly unpromising places, Margaret Fuller, no less ably than 
Vittoria Colonna in the Roman garden, held forth on kindred 
ideas to as rapt a circle. Every age of New Birth has had for 
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tutelary genius some eloquent woman whose office has been to 
mirror it to itself as it never was, but fain would be. 

‘Margaret ”— so she loved her friends to call her, and to 
them she appeared another Marguerite des Marguerites — was, 
above everything, a talker. Hence, the tradition of her mag- 
netism, a tradition insufficiently supported by her published 
writings; hence, the inseparableness of her memory from those of 
her friends; hence, the necessity for our taking on trust a 
Margaret Fuller legend, as we take a grandfather’s tale of the 
peerless acting of Phelps or Macready. Not only was speech 
her passion, but she exercised an incalculable power of personality, 
and all who knew her agreed that her best gift to them was 
a certain “glowing interpretation of life.” Simply to listen to 
her they found enough, she was so stimulating, so uplifting. 

With such a character in such circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the greater part of her existence should have been untouched 
by any striking outward adventures. The observable drama of 
her life—her secret marriage in Italy, her participation in the 
risorgimento of 1848, her fear-fraught days of motherhood—we 
find compressed into the brief chapter that closed with the 
frightful tragedy of her death. 

The story of Margaret’s youth, told by herself, is a chronicle 
of what Browning would have called incidents in the develop- 
ment of a soul, adding, “little else is worth study.” It is, more- 
over, a8 valid a document concerning a child as the history of 
Maggie Tulliver. 

Sarah Margaret Fuller was born at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
in 1810. Her father, a lawyer, an American politician, and a man 
of rectitude, was a Puritanical scholar, whose sympathies were so 
deadened by “ mere bread-winning, bread-bestowing,” that, though 
he insisted on educating his eldest child himself, he was in many 
respects the last person fitted for the undertaking. Margaret 
speaks of her mother as angelic, but, absorbed as she was in the 
care of successive infants, she had to leave the precocious first- 
born to herself. 

With the more concentration, because of the loss of a younger 
daughter, whose funeral was Margaret’s earliest impression of 
life, her father set to work on her education. His system 
bristles with admonitions to fathers of clever little girls. 

In the first place, owing to his long day “down town,” 
Mr. Fuller was not able to hear Margaret say her lessons till 
late in the evening. The tasks he set were long and difficult, 
and he was rigid to have every word accurate, not one hesitating 
syllable. The consequence was that the highly-strung child 
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waited up, hours after any hygienic bed-time, in a state of 
tension. The consequence of that was— 


“No one knew why this child, already kept up so late, was still 
unwilling to retire. They did not know that, when at last she went to 
sleep, it was to dream, as she had just read in her Virgil, of being among 
trees that dripped with blood, where she walked and could not get out, 
while the blood became a poul, and rose higher and higher till soon she 
dreamed it would reach her lips. No wonder the child walked in her 
sleep, moaning, till once, when they heard and waked her, and she told 
what she had dreamed, her father sharply bid her ‘ leave off thinking of 
such nonsense, or she would be crazy.’ ” 


No one understood the laws of health, and she went on being 
thus cruelly allowed to waste her constitution till it became 
morbid. 

Extraordinarily intelligent, with a prodigious memory, she 
began Latin prose at six, and soon developed a worship for 
Roman virtues and the composed Roman ideal. When she got 
into Ovid, the gracious shapes of Greek mythology made a new 
epoch, in which gods and nymphs became so substantial that, 
child-like, she prayed for a sign—that it might lighten from 
some particular quarter of the sky, or that she might find a 
bunch of grapes in the path on her morning walk ! 

Had little Walter Scott known little Margaret Fuller, he 
would certainly have paid her the compliment which, at six, he 
paid old Mrs, Cockburn, of being “a virtuoso like myself—one 
who will know everything.” Shakespeare, Cervantes, Moliére, 
each haunted her like a passion. Of the effect upon her of these 
demi-gods she writes :— 


“They did me good, for by them a standard was early given of sight 
and thought. They did me harm, for the child fed with meat instead of 
milk becomes too soon mature. I do not wish that instead of these 
masters I had read baby books, written down to children.... But Ido 
wish that I had read no books till later—that I had lived with toys and 
played in the open air.” 


There is pathos in her conclusion that, with her, much of life 
was devoured in the bud. Certainly, the obvious impulses of 
childhood were starved in her. She was so unfortunate as to 
know that her home was an ugly house in a neighbourhood where 
every surrounding dwelling had “a mesquin and huddled look,” 
and this, too, wrought upon her with a sensitive child’s sense of 
ignominy. 

The best hours of her lonely childhood were spent in the little 
garden, though there were no games there, no shouts and 
running with little companions, no dog nor any other make of 
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pet, neither was there any thought of her trying any gardening ; 
the most she did was to “cull” flowers her mother had planted, 
and “press them to her bosom.” Years later, Margaret might 
well write of this over-educated little girl, headachy, myopic, with 
every sensibility ahead of her age, “I was indeed dull.” 

She became a prig as well. She used to gaze round in church 
with a feeling of disdain for the “hard, dry, dwarfed strangers 
to the All-Fair” who filled the pews, and on the occasions when 
she encountered other girls, she thought them rude, childish, 
and silly. 

Finally, her father noticed her thinness and lack of appetite, 
and she was sent to a boarding-school. As egotistical and rest- 
less as Marie Bashkirtseff, and totally unused to social friction, 
she brewed a peck of troubles for herself there. She saw nothing 
from a normal standpoint, she feverishly desired to impress 
herself on others, she detested being pale and plain. After some 
theatricals, in which her fancy and resource made her easily 
princess, she took to rouging. ‘The school would not stand this, 
and, when she sat down to dinner one day, she found two long 
lines of faces decorated with a large, round spot of carmine paint 
on each cheek. Resolutely living up to her Roman ideal, the 
mocked child talked unconcernedly to her neighbours, while 
choking down the interminable dinner as best she might. When it 
was over, she rushed away to her room, and threw herself on the 
floor in convulsions. The door had to be broken open, and she 
was found in a state that for hours caused grave anxiety. 

From that date a more malarious phase supervened. Margaret, 
turned misanthrope, stood fiercely on the defensive, and repulsed 
every movement of good-will. Her sole pleasure was to make 
mischief, and she became a demon of discord. 

The waters of bitterness continued to flow till eight of the 
elder girls charged her with calumny and falsehood. Unable to 
parry their accusations, Margaret suddenly dashed her head 
against the iron hearth, and was taken up senseless. The illness 
that followed proved the crisis of this hysteria, and a moral 
deliverance as well, for the mistress who nursed her, being a wise 
and tender woman, instead of striving to elicit penitence, confided 
to her her own sad life-story. 

The hidden nobility in Margaret answered to the appeal; she 
sent for her injured companions, and tears, embraces, humilities, 
and charities ensued. It is difficult to avoid magniloquent formulas 
where schoolgirls’ reconciliations are the theme. Margaret, at 
least, always looked back upon this occasion as a definitive soul’s 
awakening. 
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Already, at thirteen, this astonishing Margaret had passed for 
eighteen, and taken her place in society as a lady full-grown. 
By the time she left school, she was known as “a wonder of 
intellect who had no religion,” though, when we consider that 
the standard was that of a small New England town three 
quarters of a century ago, the stricture ceases to attest any 
particularly flagrant impiety. Margaret only says she always 
excused herself from accompanying her honoured father to after- 
noon church. A born preacher, she writhed under foolish 
sermons. 

“Rev. Mr. —— preached on Time. ... Father lectured me for looking 
satirical. ... But what business had he to talk about time? We should 
like well to hear the opinions of a great man, who had made good use of 
time; but not of a little man, who had not used it to any purpose. I 
wished to get up and tell him to speak of something which he knew.” 


Margaret, at this stage, plunged into a wide book world. She 
began her summer day at five with an hour’s walk, and then 
steadily kept up her culture till eleven at night. Occasionally, 
after dinner, she “ lounged” for half an hour over dessert, but, 
commonly, she felt a “ gladiatorial disposition,” and fled table- 
talk, She speaks of the solitariness of her intellectual life. 
She experienced an aching wish for someone with whom she could 
be herself. Her special gift was struggling within her. As 
years went on, she came to care less and less for natural con- 
geniality in others, or, rather, became imbued with the idea that 
her mission was to create it in all or any. 

In order to realise Margaret Fuller, it is essential to keep in 
mind the unfavouring atmosphere in which she contrived to 
breathe. No méliew more chilling to the historic, the literary 
imagination can be conceived than the Yankee world of her 
youth. There were no cathedrals, no castles, no antiquities, no 
“sites,” no Old Masters, no sculpture galleries nor museums—at 
least, none that counted—the attainable books, even, were limited. 
And the people about her matched their poverty of institutions. 
They were narrow, arid, work-a-day, provincial; they composed 
what Mr. James calls a “large dry village picture.” That a 
woman, handicapped by private circumstances, should have fought 
her way out of this blankness is, emphatically, a remarkable and 
honourable fact about her, and, however frequently the spectator 
may feel tempted to animadvert on her consequent proneness 
to the infirmity schoolboys diagnose as “ swelled head,” that, he 
must remember, though a disadvantageous trait, is not the central 
point of the portrait. 

A fury of reading possessed the girl, She used to wish she 
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could learn books off, like pieces of music, to repeat on solitary 
walks. In three months from the time she commenced German, 
she—like Macaulay—was reading German masterpieces with ease. 
She translated Tasso. Petrarch, Alfieri, Fichte, Novalis, Godwin, 
Talfourd, Julie de Lespinasse (“an odious picture, yet true as 
death”) were all fish to her net. She intensely admired the 
“beautiful” fairness of mind of Sir James Mackintosh, “ un- 
paralleled, except by Sir W. Scott,” and, years later, dwelt with 
enthusiasm on this unfeminine feature in writing on Mackintosh 
in The Dial. But Goethe was the president of her immortals. 
She translated Eckermann’s ‘Conversations with Goetbe,’ she 
collected copious materials for a ‘ Life’ of him, she yearned to be 
Olympian like him. With girlish ardency, she wrote to a friend: 
“ How often I have thought, if I could see Goethe, and tell him 
my state of mind, he would support and guide me!” And every 
entry in her journal proves how little she left it to books to do 
her thinking for her. 

Margaret had an intoxicating consciousness of talent, but talent 
is only second-best to a woman, and she was as sensitive to her 
lack of beauty as ever. Like other ugly princesses, pining to be 
vain, she exaggerated her defects, In early youth she impaired 
her future health by tight-lacing. She had an annoying trick 
(partly due to near-sightedness, caused by over-study) of incess- 
antly blinking, and another of craning her neck, and looking at 
her shoulders, “as if she admired them.” She was one of the 
women who do not shed little absurdities early. 

So things went on till she was twenty-five. Then, her father 
died of the dreaded cholera, and the family, as is usually the case, 
found itself worse off in the way of means than might have been 
anticipated. Margaret felt she ought to work for the younger 
ones. Her first sacrifice was to give up the journey to Europe 
she had been counting on for that autumn. It was like a starving 
man renouncing a long hoped-for banquet. 

“We need great energy to endure to-day,” she confided to her 
journal. The discipline of life had come, and the doctrine of 
mere “growing” went down under it. Margaret had hitherto 
purposely postponed religion; religion in its austerest form now 
waylaid her. “Ishall be obliged to give up selfishness in the 
end,” she says at this juncture. ‘ May God enable me to see the 
way clear, and not to let down the intellectual in raising the 
moral tone of my mind.” However stilted the expression, the 
sentiment is authentic. 

Margaret entered the profession of every impecunious woman 
at that time-—teaching, for which she, however, was richly 
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qualified. She settled in Boston, took private pupils, held classes 
in modern languages and literatures, and taught in Bronson 
Aleott’s school. Alcott, it will be remembered, the father of the 
better known friend of children, Louisa M. Alcott, was an American 
Froebel, a man Emerson considered “should be maintained at the 
public cost.” Margaret’s foreign literature pupils, fired by her, 
made rapid progress, and she introduced them from the first solely 
to vital authors, “whom they came to almost adore,” she says. 
Her split infinitives are, on the whole, less distressing than the 
“T trow,” “I ween,” “nathless,” and other idioms of the ringlet- 
and-moss-rosebud era with which she too liberally powders her 
pages. 

Before long, she moved to Providence, where a leading school 
offered less work for higher pay. Wherever she taught, teacher- 
worship prevailed. The grandiosity of manner which repelled 
riper critics probably increased her glamour for the devout young. 
There are perpetual references to the poorness of her health, but, 
like Elizabeth Barrett and many another writing woman, she 
managed to lead a life of long hours and persistent application in 
spite of it. 

It was her confident courage of manner, carrying all before it, 
that clinched her ever-increasing success in social intercourse. 
Till Harriet Martineau came tostay with her friends, the Farrars, 
Margaret had only caught glimpses of Europe through the peep- 
holes of books. Here, at last, was a bond fide Old World personage, 
and Margaret, from admiring, became delightedly intimate. 
When, however, Miss Martineau, back in London, published that 
explosive work, ‘Society in America,’ Margaret did not hang back 
on the score of youth and obscurity, but instantly wrote off to the 
celebrated authoress, and let her have it, as we say, straight. 

She always had something decisive, electric, unconventional to 
offer. Partly because she prized the relatively greater candour 
of the convicted sinner, she liked going into the prisons and 
penitentiaries, and talking to the women. One, clearly dying, was 
pointed out as impenetrable. Margaret went to her. “Are you 
willing to die?” The woman answered: “ Yes,” adding bitterly, 
“ not on religious grounds, though.” ‘“ That is well—to understand 
yourself,” was Margaret’s rejoinder. She then talked of her 
health and few comforts. Gradually the conversation deepened 
in interest. At length, as she was leaving, she said: “Is there 
not anything I can do for you?” The woman replied: “I shall 
be glad if you will pray with me.” 

People seem rather to have enjoyed being bullied by Margaret. 
One gentleman to whom she spoke with tremendous plainness for 
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perhaps three quarters of an hour, took his hat, said faintly: “I 
thank you,” left the room, and, what was more surprising, spoke 
of her ever after in the highest terms. 

Considering the solemnity of Margaret’s writing, readers of her 
memoirs are unprepared for so much mention of her drolleries 
and sarcasms that the biographer thought well to note that she 
never was tempted to treachery by the desire of entertaining. 
We gather that after life taught her to unlearn contempt, a broad, 
zestful good sense became with her—as it always was with Dr. 
Johnson—an excellent conversational substitute for wit and 
humour. 

It is of a piece with the rest of her that though in writing she 
could be guilty of, ‘(I was drawn high up in the heaven of beauty, 
and the mists were dried from the white plumes of contemplation,” 
in conversation with eminent and really remarkable men, she 
unfailingly expressed the best sense of the largest company. All, 
without exception, who met her, insist that no adequate idea of 
her ability could be formed by anyone who had not heard her talk. 
Her talk, says Dr. Hedge, one of the ministerial lights of old-time 
Boston, was not so much attractive as commanding. “It was 
neither fluency, nor choice diction, nor sentiment that gave it its 
power, but accuracy of statement, keen discrimination, weight of 
judgment.” Her anecdotes were exhaustless, and her discourse 
so “full of pictures” that she might have set up as an 
improvisatrice, 

She did, indeed, hold brilliantly successful ‘“ conversation 
classes” in Boston. At first she rather. shrank from becoming 
“‘a paid Corinne,” but, warming to her work, “came to the con- 
versations very well dressed, and altogether looked sumptuously ” (!). 
The subjects she chose were starry, and the fainter-hearted 
dwellers “on” Beacon Street offered to join “if they need not 
talk.” Margaret declined such fribbles. She adopted a burly, 
Socratic method— 


“March 22, 1841. The question was, What is life ? 

“*Let us define, each in turn, our idea of living.’ Margaret did not 
believe we had, any of us, a distinct idea of life. 

“A.S. thought so great a question ought to be given for a written 
definition. ‘No,’ said Margaret, ‘that is of no use. When we go away to 
think of anything, we never do think. We all talk of life. We all have 
some thought now. Let us tell it. C——, what is life ?’ 

“‘C—— replied: ‘1t is to laugh, or cry, according to our organization.’ 

“* Good,’ said Margaret, ‘but not grave enough. Come, what is life? 
I know what I think ; I want you to find out what you think.’” * 





* «Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli.’ Vol. II, p. 159. 
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Presently a debater advanced something at which Margaret 
“visibly kindled.” Thenceforward, “ the conversation was pretty 
much a monologue,” in which what Emerson wickedly called 
“ Margaret’s mountainous Me” enjoyed full play. 

Margaret was too true a woman to be a mere monologist. The 
really wonderful thing about her was the effortless power she 
possessed of charming out of people their “ bosom histories.” 
Lovers, men of the world, old aunts, servants, coach-travellers, 
bond and free, acknowledged an impulsion to confide in her. The 
secret of her sway was the earnestness with which she appealed 
to everybody’s best. She saw the eventual beauty (to use a 
phrase that suggests Emerson or Maeterlinck) of people, and 
while with her, floating in her balloon, they, for their part, found a 
blissful sensation in being shown their “ own vast shadows glory- 
crown’d,” and, we may suppose, an inspiring one. There is a 
story of how she wrote in the margin of some book in which a 
brave fight against circumstances is recorded, “ All might do as 
much,” and of how, months later, a despondent young artist, 
taking up the volume, was so heartened by the naif comment 
that he attributed subsequent success to it. 

Emerson, in his journal, called Margaret “ a fine, vinous talker,” 
and the unusual epithet was probably an exact description. It 
did not matter whether she came in contact with people for only 
ten minutes, she said something intimate and stirring. Naturally, 
they flocked after her, so that she could never go to an evening 
party without “collecting new specimens.” The one thing she 
exacted from those she admitted was that they, for the time, 
should slough commonplaceness. This put a strain on inter- 
course, but, since the reward was the flattering diagnosis of an 
idealist, all but the grossest spirits were willing to pay the price. 

Margaret found a pen a non-conductor. Like Mr. Hewlett’s 
honey-pot Queen, she was only happy when excited. She needed 
to be buoyed up on a flood of sympathy. She told someone she 
had never in her life thought alone, always imagined a companion. 
Her letters and diaries are full of lively insight, and contain 
passages of true literary beauty, but she had no certainty of 
touch, no sure instinct for style. 

Her best writing was critical. Much of it appeared in the 
New York Tribune, then edited by Horace Greeley, under whose 
roof she spent the year 1845. Before this, she herself, for two 
years, edited The Dial, that esoteric quarterly to which the 
Boston d/wminati contributed unpaid articles expressive of “ the 
boundless aspirations of the time.” The Dial “pinioned” the 
Atlantic, and Emerson found it on English book-shelyes, but, 
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like other soaring amateur journalistic enterprises, it was allowed 
to die young. 

" Margaret’s republished articles took the form of ‘Papers on 
Literature and Art,’‘A Summer on the Lakes,’ ‘ Life Without 
and Life Within,’ and ‘Woman in the Nineteenth Century.’ Of 
the last it suffices to say that the contents are less suggestive 
than the title of the earth-shaking poem Shelley’s Miss Hitchener, 
the “ Brown Demon,” produced, which began— 


*¢ All, all are men—women and all!’” 


In view of its portentous name, we cannot wonder “ E. B. B.” 
allowed herself a supercilious comment when the volume “from 
America from a Mrs. or a Miss Fuller” reached her. 

With her mixture of inflation and humility, Margaret called 
herself not a poet, but a prophecy of one. She could, in truth, 
turn a Transcendental strophe rather prettily. She was poetic- 
tempered in so far that she felt her numbers dictated—“ received 
mystically,” not “ intellectually.” On the other hand, she was ill- 
advised enough to address a serious ode to the man in the moon. 

Margaret had such a hankering after talismans, sortes, coinci- 
dences and anniversaries that the reader goes near being reminded 
of Lord Halifax’s remark that he wanted no further evidence 
against Charles the First’s understanding than His Majesty’s belief 
in lucky days. Poor Margaret! She was to have her share of 
presentiments verified. When she says she wore an amethyst to 
write to one friend, and an onyx when she wrote to another, we 
smile as at exaggerated femininities, but. when she alleges that if 
she turned her head on one side she had second sight, like St. 
Francis, and that she could understand everything better when 
she was ill, we recognise a psychic vein abnormally developed. 
As achild, she had been somnambulistic and delirious; as a young 
girl she used to spin round, making everybody but herself giddy, 
and then she would declaim extraordinary recitations, interspersed 
with unintelligible words. In 1840 there was a good deal of 
talk about some occult initiation or ecstatic trances she was 
experiencing, and her soundest biographer refers to religious 
states which did not impress him as healthy. She was eager 
about mesmerism and what she called “ spirit facts.” 

She addressed Emerson in correspondence as “my best one,” 
and said she first learned from him what was meant by an inward 
life, but, in spite of this, and of Emerson’s extremely sympathetic 
contribution to her memoir, they were not completely in unison, 
and their “meeting,” in Margaret’s odd phrase, “was partial.” 
Possibly the fact of their being more or less two of a trade had 
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something to do with what Emerson termed the “ fences” 
between them. 

All the same, Margaret used to spend a week or more every 
three months at Concord with the Emersons, and her visits were 
red-letter days to them. She was one of those easy guests, who, 
being busy, prefer to be alone all the morning. In the afternoon 
she and her hosts walked, rode, or read together, and—at the 
hour recommended in Mr. Barrie’s Miracle Play—had high tea, 
after which, in the library, came a festival of talk. It may be 
remembered that the Transcendentalists were known as “the 
Like-minded,” on the ground that no two were of the same 
opinion. It was, therefore, nothing extraordinary if Margaret 
Fuller and that arch-“ come-outer,” that blend of practicality and 
poetry, of wintriness and warmth, Emerson, occasionally struck 
discords together. 

At the other end of Concord, in the Manse he made famous, 
lived an even more distinguished member of the circle, Hawthorne 
—-he and Emerson, by the way, amid much mutual good-will, also 
took the liberty of “interdespising” each other’s moonshine. 
Bashful, reluctant, capricious, Hawthorne at first evaded occasions 
of meeting our formidable lady, and, when in her presence, was 
mostly a listener—at any rate, no arguer. 

Hawthorne and Dwight were the only two members of the 
Transcendental Club who absolutely joined the famed joint-stock 
Association at West Roxbury, of which the amiable George 
Ripley was “ Archon.” 

Emerson wrote— 

“ A farm is a poor place to get a living by, in the common expectation. 
But he who goes thither in a generoys spirit, with the intent to lead a 
man’s life, will find the proper place. He must join with it simple diet 
and the annihilation by one stroke of his will of the whole nonsense of 
living for show. ... He must make the life more than meat.” 


Such was the idea of Brook Farm. It was what, in “ The 
Blithedale Romance,” Hawthorne called Blithedale, “our beautiful 
scheme of a noble and unselfish life,” and, being composed of New 
England folk, it was morally stainless. The community ploughed 
the fields and carried the milk into Boston; a group designated 
“The Sacred Legion” undertook the dirty work ; blouses, “ of a 
checkered or plaided stuff,” were the wear for the brethrea, while 
the young ladies, dairy-maids now, and plate-washers for “the 
Hive,” since the thought of a servant class was anathema, let 
their treszes hang down their backs, and danced, or attended 
“singing school” in the evenings. It was all very ridiculous and 
very enthusiastic, 
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Hawthorne found the farm a fine studio for soul-sculpture, and, 
as Margaret Fuller was a visitor there (though never an inmate) 
it occurred to him to draw upon her for some of the features of 
his glowing Zenobia, part heroine of “The Blithedale Romance,” 
Zenobia who daily wore a fresh hothouse flower in her hair—its 
stem trembled when she was agitated—Zenobia who was “made 
for a stump-oratress.” 

It was during Brook Farm’s first period that Margaret was 
one of its myriad visitors. Even in those genteel days, the 
manners of the communitarians shocked her. Instead of 
remaining deferentially motionless on their “ crickets” through- 
out her harangue, they showed “the sans-culotte tendency— 
throwing themselves on the floor, yawning, and going out when 
they had heard enough.” ‘This scandalous behaviour, this con- 
tempt of court, occurred on Saturday. On Sunday, Margaret told 
Mrs. Ripley she would on no account join the community. On 
Monday, the “impudence” of “one of the girls” confirmed this 
decision. On the day she left, fortunately, the “girl who was 
rude” evinced regret, and the outraged sibyl pronounced no 
harsher valediction than, ‘Good-bye, Brook Farm. Play out 
the play, gentles,” though, in irrepressible remembrance of 
Monday, she added, “There are too many young people in pro- 
portion to the others.” 

Margaret’s so-called “ Love-Letters,” published last year by 
Messrs. Appleton and Co. and by Mr. Fisher Unwin, were 
addressed, during 1845-6, to James Nathan, a blue-eyed Jewish 
gentleman in the commission line, who, later, dropped “ Nathan” 
in favour of a less denominational cognomen. He died at 
Hamburg in 1888. Since Margaret was already thirty-four 
when she met him, her unrecorded annals doubtless contained 
earlier tentatives of love, for, with all her pedantries, she did 
not lack what the French call tempérament. 

Like other collections of women’s letters to which replies from 
the “object” are missing, these of Margaret’s sadly lack what- 
ever dramatic element may once have been theirs. In addition 
there are baffling editorial hiatuses, and the relation between 
Margaret and Mr. Nathan needs a key, if only to explain how he 
justified his omission of matrimonial proposals. In the dark we 
guess at some previous tie on his side, but, between the hiatuser, 
Margaret is too soulful to give guess-work much foundation. It 
seems likely that Mr. Nathan would have embellished his past 
history for her benefit. He called her the sister of his soul, and 
that looked bad. 

His method was evidently of the florid, or fruity, order. Ha 
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frequently appealed to the angels, and, in telling a generous tale 
of his youth, said: ‘the tears ran down my boyish cheeks.” One 
of his letters (“‘inexpressibly affecting”) commenced: “Oh for 
wings.” Margaret, in soberest good faith, likened him to a 
crimson tulip (!), and the description was probably truer than 
she intended. Apparently he was a dull enough person, but she 
was not of the most fastidious, and rather approved big, heavy 
platitudes if they issued from a man’s mouth. 

The correspondence opens from the Greeleys’ house with an 
engagement to go into New York to see a plaster “ Jerusalem.” 
By the fifth letter—there are forty-five to follow—Margaret’s 
mind is enfolded in Mr. Nathan’s “thought, as a laurel with a 
flame,” and, more eloquently still, she concludes— 


“ Are you very busy? If not, walk up through John Street toward the 
Doctor’s about twenty minutes past ten. But if you are busy don’t 
disturb yourself. I go that way at any rate.” 


After this it is no surprise to read, “I hear you with awe assert 
power over me.” On some occasion he uttered the thrilling 
words, “You must be a fool, little girl,” and then, if never 
before, Margaret found herself, as we classically say, all of a 
twitter. 

Her feeling for him seems to have been keen rather than deep. 
She was very much the woman where a man was concerned. 
Thus, “You read me so deeply... you look at things so 
without their veils,” she wrote; again, “My thoughts were 
interested in all you told me, so different from what I knew 
myself”; another day (after special communicativeness on his 
part), “I thought of you with that foolish tenderness women 
have towards men that confide in them—it makes us feel like 
mothers.” The last sentence rings as true as anything the 
present writer recollects in the recent welter of published love 
letters. 

Margaret took Nathan’s departure on prolonged journeys in 
Europe with curious resignation. She evinced that occasional 
self-preservative and alpine vein of hers that made Emerson 
compare her to “a cultivated Spaniard or Turk.” Fifteen months 
later she was in England, and there, probably, heard a piece of 
news thus referred to by the then agent of Messrs. Appleton in 
a letter to “ Friend Nathan ”— 


“T often ask myself how stands your friendship with her [Margaret] 
and how will it bear the effects of your contemplated foreign alliance ? 
Is she prepared for such a condition of affairs?” 
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We need no further elucidationjof the following dry entry in 
Margaret’s journal in Scotland :— 


“From Ist June, 1845, to Ist Sept., 1846 a mighty change has taken 
place, I ween. I understand more and more the character of the tribes. 
I shall turn the whole to account in a literary way, since the affections 
and ideal hopes are so unproductive.” 


Les lauriers sont coupés. Margaret had not discovered “her 
spiritual counterpart” in James Nathan, afterwards Gotendorf, 
after all. 

She found distraction in conversing with various types of 
British lion, and writing occasional letters to the Tribune, 
letters which never trenched, says Horace Greeley, upon “her 
deference to the sanctities of social intercourse.” There was 
nothing of N. P. Willis and H. Colman about Margaret. 

She went to Rydal Mount, and noted Wordsworth’s partiality 
for hollyhocks, of which he had made a long avenue, “from the 
crimson brown to rose, straw-colour and white.” She thought it 
expressed the simplicity of his tastes. ‘Do the people here,” 
she asked her Grasmere landlady, “value Mr. Wordsworth most 
because he is a celebrated writer?” ‘Truly, madam,” said she, 
“JT think it is because he is so kind a neighbour.” 

In London Margaret saw a good deal of Carlyle and of Mrs. 
Carlyle (“her eyes are sad and charming”). Margaret laid it to 
Carlyle’s credit that he let her talk “enough to free my lungs 
and change my position so that I did not get tired.” As for his 
talk, “it was very Titanic and anti-celestial—an amazoment and 
a splendour.” 

It is not too much to say that from the day Margaret set foot 
in Italy not only did her life become a tragic idyll, deepening 
towards the sheer, black tragedy of its close, but that a new 
Margaret was slowly born. To her responsive spirit residence in 
Rome meant a process of clarification, not solely, as with Goethe, 
of the intellect, but one that included her entire nature. It is 
difficult to express shortly how different a personality emerged, 
with how much finer an edge, of how infinitely more sympathetic 
a complexion. Margaret was at last on the right soil for her 
enrichment, and, as it turned out—by the irony latent in human 
affairs—indirectly also for her undoing. 

She had known Mazzini in London in his exile, and the spell 
of that extraordinarily genetic mind had been cast over her. She 
was, nationally, a believer in political liberty, constitutionally—-to 
a degree rare among Americans—a believer in the sentimental 
races. She settled in Rome soon after the election of Pio Nono, 
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when everything seemed ripe for revolution. She caught the 
tone. She flung herself into the cause of Italian independence. 
For her hour, she lived. 

The thought of Forty-eight calls up a vision of tyrants a-tremble 
on their thrones. In Margaret’s phrase, “a glorious flame burns 
higher and higher in the heart of the nations.” For the time, 
the Italian people lacked the centralisation and military strength 
to make resistance successful, but the struggle of those terrible 
months was none the less a foretaste of ultimate victory, and 
could not have been spared—it meant too much to the men—and 
the women—who participated in it. 

Margaret was a pulse for Italian suffering and Italian aspira- 
tion. Everyone loved her. She had innate influence over 
Italians, particularly over the rough and uneducated. Several 
times she stopped a homicidal quarrel, and, once, even, civilised, 
for the time being, a pillaging party of Garibaldi’s Legion by 
her fearless courtesy. 

In her room patriots met. After the Pope fled to Gaeta, in 
February, 1849, and the Republic was proclaimed, Mazzini the 
Triumvir came several times to her in the thick of his labours, 
and she speaks of “his soft, radiant look, after all his new, strange 
sufferings. He stayed two hours. He is very doubtful” [whether 
Italy could then be saved]. ‘The foes, inward and outward,... 
are too many, too strong, too subtle.” 

Public events swept Margaret along. She tells someone in a 
letter :— 


MARGARET FULLER. 


“TI read little except the newspapers. I own, my thoughts are quite 
fixed on the daily bulletin of men and things. I expect to write the 
history, because it is so much in my heart.” 


Through all this time, she was, indeed, diligently preparing 
the history of resurgent Italy, and of Mazzini, the man of men. 

Lowell, who had derided her in his ‘Fable for Critics,’ 
wrote a chaffing letter about “S. M. F.” to W. W. Story (just 
arrived in Rome, and often seeing Margaret), in which he under- 
stands that Pio Nono is “fearing that the College of Cardinals 
may make her the successor of Pope Joan.” It must be remem- 
bered that Lowell had only known her as the Boston grande 
précieuse. 

On the date the French siege commenced, April 30, 1849, 
Margaret received a letter from that impassioned Liberal, the 
Princess Belgiojoso, appointing her superintendent of ene of the 
hospitals for the wounded. Through intensely hot weather, every 
day for weeks, she worked in the wards, hearing the cannonade 
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battering the city walls, finding how horrible gunshot wounds 
and wound-fever could be, sad to see so few native Italians 
among the soldiers, pacing slowly with the convalescents in 
the Papal gardens on the Quirinal—where the gardener set the 
best fountains playing to give pleasure to the defenders of his 
country. And every night the sky was lit by the enemy’s fire, 
while, under the hoarse menace that filled the air, Margaret lost 
all habit of sleep. ‘Gloria a lei, vera amica d’ Italia! Gloria, o 
fortissima!” says, of Madame Ossoli, the biographer of Princess 
Belgiojoso, quoted in Mr. James’s newly published life of Story. 

“Of Madame Ossoli”? For eighteen months now, Margaret 
had been secretly the wife of the Marchese Ossoli, a man about 
ten years her junior, who worshipped her. 

They first met at vespers in St. Peter's. Margaret, still a 
stranger, had lost her party and did not know the way home. 
Young Ossoli noticed her anxiety, and finally walked with her to 
the Corso. On his side it was love at sight. 

Afterwards, he called on her, and became by her converted 
to the cause of Italian liberation, though it was diametrically 
opposed to his family politics. The word “converted” does not 
remove @ suspicion that he answered Margaret’s glowing argue 
ments with, in effect : 


“*T cannot understand: I love.’” 


In the following December (1847) their marriage took place, 
Ossoli’s supreme anxiety to keep it so long secret was due to 
the fact that, his father having recently died, and the patrimony 
being still undivided, he thought it unlikely, in the then chaotic 
state of affairs, that he would get his share if his brothers, the 
executors—one, or both, in the Pope’s Guardia Nobile—and the 
clerics found he had espoused a Protestant foreigner. He believed 
-it essential to know first what government would prevail. 

Ossoli’s character was simple and uniform. Margaret saw 
him weep thrice—when his father died, when the French entered 
Rome, and when she received her mother’s reply to her tardy 
announcement of herself as wife and mother. Afterwards when 
he saw anything “lovely and tranquil,” he would say, “ Would 
not Ja Madre like that?” It is much to know that the person 
most interested found him congenial—‘‘ more lovely and good,” 
indeed, “every day.” He had the reposeful nature she needed in 
a husband. Nevertheless, in thinking of Ossoli (partly through 
knowing the lamentable end) one is conscious of such a sentiment 
as the whole-hearted trust of some sacrificed dumb animal 
excites. 
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True to the inspiration of his Margaret, this half-pathetic 
lover volunteered for the newly formed Guardia Civile. The 
battery under his command was stationed on the walls of the 
Vatican, and to the Vatican grounds Margaret used to repair 
to talk to him with her friends, the Storys, they little guessing 
that their brilliant compatriot was the Roman captain’s wife, and 
that the thought uppermost in the hearts of the two was the 
safety, the health of a certain baby boy, Angelo, out at nurse in 
far-off Rieti. 

The child was born at Rieti in September, 1848, and, soon after, 
in order to maintain the secret, Margaret, who had long been 
hidden there alone, was forced to leave him. She yearned to be 
near Ossoli again in his troubles, needed, too, to take up literary 
work for their support. 

Well might she write to Emerson, “my private fortunes are 
dark and tangled.” She had always adored childrex. She was 
now separated from the child of whom she wrote at first to her 
husband: ‘ How can I ever, ever leave him? I wake in the 
night—I look at him. I think: it is impossible.” 

Things went pretty well while Margaret snatched occasional 
visits to Rieti. Then began the siege. A threatening letter 
arrived from the mercenary nurse. Money to prepay her was 
with difficulty forwarded. A night came when it was understood 
the French attack was to be upon the spot where Ossoli was 
stationed. Margaret took Mrs. Story into her confidence about 
everything that had happened, and commended Angiolino to her 
care till he could be conveyed to America. She then sent for 
Lewis Cass, the American consul, gave him the documents relating 
to her marriage and the child’s birth, and, immediately after, 
set out to join Ossoli, intending to shere with him the perilous 
night, very likely their last of life. 

As it turned out, the bombardment was directed elsewhere, 
Next day Rome capitulated, and, amid the havoc and wretched- 
ness, Oudinot marched in to reinstate the Pope. 

On the instant Margaret sped to Rieti. She found the poor 
baby starved to a skeleton. ‘“ Everything I had endured,” she 
says, “seemed light to what I felt when I saw him too weak to 
smile, or lift his wasted little hand.” 

It needed two months of incessant pains to win Angelo back 
to life. Then the three journeyed on to Florence, and in Florence 
spent a beautiful, serene autumn and winter, happy in their 
love and because Nino was growing strong and lively. Everybody 
was welcoming, was generous to Margaret, taking as felicitous 
matter of course her unexpected accessories of hysband and child. 
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With the Brownings particularly, the casa Ossoli became most 
intimate. 

The only sorrow was Italy’s failure, and, with hers, Ossoli’s 
personal failure as regarded means and prospects. Margaret 
felt the time at hand for serious effort. Influential doors were 
closed against her husband. She—they all—must go to America, 
and there she must sell her book profitably and await better 
days. 

In April, 1850, they booked their passages to New York, in 
the barque Elizabeth, Captain Hasty, starting from Leghorn. It 
was @ sailing vessel, carrying marble, for Margaret and Ossoli 
had no spare money to go by steamer. The only other passengers 
were Angiolino’s Italian nursemaid, their friend, Horace Sumner 
of Boston, and the captain’s young wife. 

A fortune-teller had said to Ossoli when a boy, “ Beware of the 
sea!” and it would take long to tell of the singular omens that 
harassed Margaret betore sailing. She wrote :— 


“T shall embark ... praying fervently that it may not be my lot to lose 
my boy at sea, either by unsolaced illness, or amid the howling waves; 
or, if so, that Ossoli, Angelo, and I may go together, and that the 
anguish may be brief,” 


They had only started a few days when Captain Hasty fell ill 
of conflnent small-pox, and died in quarantine off Gibraltar. 
Upon his death the first mate undertook command. A week later 
Nino sickened, but though he became frightfully ill and was 
“unsolaced” by medical advice or means, the poor, brave father 
aud mother so:wehow conquered death for him, and he recovered. 

With favouring winds the long voyage continued. 

Late on July 15th they made the New Jersey coast. The 
passengers had packed their trunks, for it was promised they 
should be landed next morning at New York. The wind, how- 
ever, ising to a gale, the mate in command tovk soundings, and, 
fiudin; twenty-one fathoms of water, retired to his berth. One 
hour lar the Elizabeth struck on Fire Island beach, just off 
Long Island. 

At once she began to go to pieces. The heavy freight of 
marble broke through the keel. The sweeping waves carried 
away every boat. The six passengers, je: ked out of slumber by the 
appailing jar of the ship striking, gathered in the lightless cabin, 
Half of it, careened, was already under water. Angelo cried, a 
survivor afterwards said, till Margaret crooned him to sleep. 
Ossoli calmed the rest by prayer. Presently, the cabin growing 
untenable, the sailors helped them one by one through the 
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breakers, to the forecastle. The child was carried in a canvas 
bag round a man’s neck. 

It was a July dawn but bitterly cold, and at great risk a few 
wraps were fetched for the shivering women. Crew and 
passengers were now round the foremast. They could descry 
people collecting on the beach—it was but a hundred yards 
distant—but no rope was thrown them, and the Fire Island life- 
boat, three miles off along shore, though brought to the place, 
never attempted the passage. 

Horace Sumner tried swimming, but was instantly engulfed. 
Then, as no help appeared, and the barque’s dismemberment was 
always going on, it was proposed to attach each passenger to a 
plank and let a strong seaman swim behind through the roaring 
surf. Mrs. Hasty accepted the venture, and reached land alive, 
though wounded and bruised by spars and billows. It was a 
perilous transit, but to decline was to accept certain death. 

The offer was next made to Margaret. She unhesitatingly 
refused it. The captain urged .her in vain. She refused the 
chance of being saved at the hazard of Angelo and Ossoli being 
drowned without her. It was a misguided decision, possibly a 
calamitous one, but she was resolute. The tide now running out, 
the sea became a trifle calmer, and the late mate, who appears, 
short of attempting coercion, to have behaved extremely well to 
this tragically unreasonable woman, again implored her to go. 
He engaged to answer for Angelo’s life with his own. 

The agonizing strain had already endured twelve hours, and 
exposure and want of food had helped to lower the vitality of the 
strongest. Finally, the commander gave the crew the order to 
save themselves, and all but four leapt overboard. At the last 
moment the steward grasped Angelo in his arms, and tried to 
swim with him. Immediately after, in the rising tide, the mast 
was hurled away, and with it the deck and all who still remained 
on board. 

Margaret and Ossoli died together, and were seen no more, 
The manuscript on Italy for which she had crossed the Atlantic 
went down with its author. The bodies of Angelo and the 
steward were washed ashore twenty minutes later. It was judged 
that half-a-dozen moderately intrepid men could have saved 
every soul on the vessel. Had the commanding officer shown 
himself more despotic, or had Ossoli been a stronger man, it might 
have been possible not only for Margaret and her loved ones, but 
also for the girl, Celeste Paolini, and for more of the sailors who 
waited with them, to have escaped from the wreck. 

So piteously perished, in her prime, Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 
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At least, she had had her wish that she and Ossoli and Angelo 
might “ go together.” 

Baffling as she is as a historial figure, and largely made up of 
non-fulfilments, there existed a true strain of greatness in her. 
She loved emblems, and she might have consistently taken for her 
own that which another Margaret (J'éliwix des Valois) chose for 
hers—a symbolic daisy, with the motto, “Not following the 
lower ”—“ Non inferiora secutus.” 


FiLorence Mary Parsons. 
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Beauty aud Paint. 
BEING FURTHER REFLECTIONS BY IGNORAMUS. 


“ And beauty draws us with a single hair.”— Pope. 


Was she beautiful or not? What a strange, baffling face it was! 
I had been gazing and wondering at the picture until my critical 
faculties had become bewildered, and I could form no just decision 
as to the impression the face had made upon me. At the first 
glance I had pronounced unhesitatingly upon it. It was nearly 
everything that I disliked, theoretically, in a woman’s present- 
ment, The forehead was fine certainly, but the eyebrows were 
thick and too much arched; and the hair, although cunningly 
arranged upon the head, was of that deep red hue which is 
particularly antipathetic to my taste, while the eyes were of the 
peculiar shade of burnt sienna brown (the colour of the wolf's 
eye) which so frequently accompanies this hair, and which I 
always regard with mistrust. The lips, although finely chiselled, 
were too thin. And yet—and yet—the face held some subtle 
power of fascination, which fixed my at first careless gaze until 
it became riveted upon the features. 

Where lay the spell? Was it, perhaps, in the delicate moulding 
and pure lines of the cheek and chin, or did it lurk round the 
corners of the mouth in the faint suggestion of a smile, or in 
the crisp, beautifully-shaped ear, so artfully well-placed by the 
painter? Or was there a lambent light in those wonderfully 
painted eyes, which attracted while they repelled me? Who was 
the artist? I cannot tell you; not one in the front rank of our 
well-known names. Who was she? I know not; certainly not 
English ; probably Venetian, and of the Renaissance period. She 
must have had a history—who has not ? 

It gave me pause, and set me a-wondering over the old theme 
—What constitutes beauty, and how comes it to be expressed by 
such widely differing types in different ages? “Beauty,” we 
are told, “ exists in the eyes of the beholder.” This seems logical 
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enough, but the “beholder” has to be multiplied by thousands, 
since a general concensus of taste certainly exists in the selection 
of types, and assuredly must have gone through many phases 
in the course of generations. Any collection of ancient and 
modern portraits will exemplify this. 

Ask any man to describe to you his ideal of feminine beauty, 
and when he has done so to the best of his poor ability, confront 
him with two absolutely opposite types in the flesh; the one 
fair-haired, blue-eyed, retroussée, petite, roguish, fascinating ; 
the other dark, tall, perfect-featured, majestic; and see whether 
his ideal has limned either of these, and, if not, whether straight- 
way he does not throw his ideal to the winds and fall down and 
worship one or both (for this is possible); and you may then 
form some conception of the many-sided attributes and types 
of beauty which act upon the mind and senses of man. 

That the desire for this beauty has ever been an inherent 
element in man’s constitution is a commonplace truism, and the 
problem—“ If Cleopatra’s nose had been the eighth of an inch 
longer or shorter, what might the consequences have been to 
the conditions of the world’s history ?” of course intentionally 
accentuates the possibilities of the situation by its exaggeration. 

From the time of Cleopatra downwards, through the Old Testa- 
ment to Helen of Troy, the power wielded by woman’s beauty is 
past dispute. Did not Vashti, the Queen of Sheba, Bathsheba, 
and Rachel all cause great events, or inspire to notable deeds the 
men whom they influenced; and has not history continually 
repeated herself in this matter, even to the present day ? 

Through all the various types, we feel bound to accept the 
legend of Helen’s loveliness as a standard for all time. She is 
founded upon Greek traditions, and as by Greek traditions our 
highest ideals of beauty must, in the long run, stand or fall, so 
we accept this type as approaching nearest to perfection. 


“Helen must needs be fair, when with your blood 
You daily paint her thus.” 


It may, however, be noted here that Professor Mahaffy points 
out in his ‘Social Life in Greece’ that the admiration for 
feminine beauty commonly ascribed to the Greeks was more an 
esthetic admiration in the concrete for all things beautiful than 
for any personal element of beauty. The type was what they 
sought to express rather than the individual. He even implies 
that great admiration for feminine charms was by no means one 
of their distinguishing attributes, and that upon the whole they 
appear to have thought more of manly qualities and strength. 
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In the Periclean days the women were kept in the background 
almost as much as they still are in many parts of the Orient, 
and were only regarded as valuable when they performed the 
offices of careful housewives satisfactorily. Bathos though it 
may seem, they would appear to have been looked upon in much 
the same light as the Dutch Vrauw is by her lord and master 
to-day. It is in idealised types—goddesses, and impersonations 
of moral (or immoral!) qualities that they have come down, in 
sculptured form, for our admiration rather than as woman per se. 
But this is by the way. 

How the list swells as we ponder over “those far renowned 
brides of ancient song” :—Cleopatra, Semiramis, Helen, Dido, 
Penelope, Laura, Beatrice, Guinevere, Fair Rosamund—a veritable 
dream of fair women. And so on through the ages—what 
numberless names arise in memory and how different the types 
and styles—yet each receiving homage, and ruling men and 
affairs in her turn ! 

In the same spirit in which we accept the Greek type of Helen, 
we must also receive the essentially British type of beauty which 
Mallory and Tennyson have presented to us in Guinevere, little 
dreaming that in the years to come there would arise an Ellen 
Terry to embody their fair ideal ! 

Considering, as Humpty-Dumpty remarked to Alice, that 
humanity is so much alike, all having the same set of teatures, 
80 that he could not see the difference between one person and 
another, the marvel never ceases to impress one that among the 
myriads of individuals who inhabit the world there should be no 
two who are identical in appearance. Mistakes as to identity are 
due to the existence of certain types of feature, not to absolate 
likeness between persons. Humpty-Dumpty’s desire that some 
should have their features differently placed, or in particular 
instances curtailed, might afford more variety, but aiso might 
produce an unpleasant impression on tastes formed, let us say, 
upon Jack Absolute’s, who observed that “ without being very 
nice,” he would rather choose a wife “with the usual nomber of 
limbs, and a limited quantity of back!” and, though one eye 
might be very agreeable, yet as a prejudice had always run in 
favour of two, he should not wish to affect singularity in that 
respect, (What poor creatures of habit we are! ) 


“Tis not a lip or eye we beauty call; 
But the joint force and full result of all.” 


Despite Bacon’s pronouncement that “the best part of beauty 
is that which a picture cannot express,” in order to arrive at 
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anything like a just consensus of opinion in this matter, we must 
needs consult the most insistent authority on the subject; viz. 
the portraiture of different ages. There, at least, we shall find 
some tangible expression of what our forefathers considered 
worthy of admiration among the women of their days. 

We have Carlyle on our side in this matter, for in one of his 
letters he writes— 


“With all my poor historical investigations it is one of the most 
primary wants to procure a bodily likeness of the personage enquired 
after: a good portrait, if such exists; failing that, even an indifferent, if 
sincere one; in short any representation made by a faithful human 
creature of that face and figure which he saw with his eyes.... Often 
have I found the portrait superior in real instruction to half-a-dozen 
written biographies, or rather I have found the portrait was a small 
lighted candle by which the biographies could for the first time be read.” 


Going back to the Holbein period we cannot but wonder 
whether any real feeling for feminine beauty could then have 
existed. The gratuitous ugliness of the dress, designed to 
contradict nearly every natural line of the figure, and the univer- 
sal custom of concealing a woman’s natural crown, her hair, all 
tend to show an entire disregard for everything we now consider 
as indispensable adjuncts to beauty, while the necessarily coarser 
habits of life robbed the features themselves of much refinement. 

The Elizabethan epoch was worse in many respects, for her 
forbears had not invented the long whale-boned waists and out- 
standing farthingale which disfigured the whole of her reign. 

We search farther back to the early medieval Italian schools of 
portraiture. Are we really to believe that those secretive faces, 
shaven foreheads, long sinuous noses, high cheek-bones, lantern 
jaws, and hard thin mouths which we find in both the men and 
women cou'd have been selected as examples of the beauty of the 
period? In many instances of course not: the early painters, by 
means of their brushes and within their narrow limitations, 
depicted what they saw, or thought they saw (for that. is what 
all portraiture amounts to). They were paid for their family 
portraits as our artists are paid to-day—if less munificently—and 
they had not learned the art of flattery in their productions, so 
we cannot but infer that the type must have been existent, and it 
is only reasonable to suppose that some of the originals of these 
pictures were esteeme1 beauties in their day. 

We gaze upon the series of wry-necked Madonnas with “ tomb- 
stone” foreheads, and their attendant dislocated saints and angels, 
with a mixture of admiration for the painter’s careful methods and 
astonishment at their quaint ideals; and through these strangely 
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distorted figures we read the pathos of the spirit’s war against 
the limitations of the flesh—or, in other words, the hard struggle 
of the artist to express his conception through his painfully 
contracted knowledge of perspective and anatomy. 

To the writer these pictures seldom long retain the ridiculous 
aspect many of them at first assume. Pathos is ever the abiding 
impression. Even the supremely ludicrous “ Return of Ulysses,” 
by Pinturricchio, which hangs in the National Gallery, excites 
sympathy rather than ridicule, the great efforts of the painter to 
express the spirit of the incident being so pathetically shown in 
the careful elaboration of every detail; while (memories of 
Maudle and Postlethwaite avaunt!) the ineffable instinct for 
beauty and splendid imagining and composition which illumine 
Botticelli’s masterpieces must appeal to every seeing eye. 

Let us turn into the National Portrait Gallery and examine a 
few of the types of different periods there exhibited. We cannot 
fail to note the change in them as the generations progress. No 
contrast could be stronger than that between the pictured faces 
of the later Stuart period and those of the Tudor. Nor again, 
between the Stuart and the Georgian portraits, down to those 
of the Victorian era; always allowing for the difference of 
aspect caused by the divergences in dress and arrangement of the 
hair, as well as for the mannerisms of the artists. 

Touching this matter of the hair—on reviewing the various 
portraits and periods it would seem worth noting that half the 
effect of a woman’s appearance lies for good or ill in the disposal 
of her hair, We have seen faces actually transfigured by a 
different mode of dressing this most important adjunct; and 
by its means many a lovely face may be rendered almost 
commonplace in aspect, while a plain one may become either 
hideous, or comparatively good-looking. It is obvious that there 
should exist no “ fashion” for the adornment of the female head. 
Each set of features should be a law unto itself. Yet when will 
“ wilful woman” ever learn or abide by such a law? 

Turning from the uncompromisingly uninteresting wooden 
ugliness of three of Henry VIII.’s wives who meet our sight in 
the first room (among whom, curiously enough, since we are 
accustomed to regard her as well favoured, is a singularly 
unpleasing presentment of Anne Bullen), the first portrait of 
interest, taken in order of date, is a small circular canvas or 
panel, painted on miniature lines, of Lady Jane Grey, by 
De Heerge. There is a surprising absence of stiffness about it 
considering the nationality of the artist and the period in which 
it was executed. It suggests modernity in its- lineaments, and is 
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therefore more easily to be gauged by modern eyes than many 
later portraits. To pronounce it beautiful, as we understand 
the word to-day, might be going too far, but it is a countenance 
apparently capable of many beauties. It is hooded in a becoming 
black head-dress of the Mary Stuart order, and the fair hair 
parted beneath is just visible. The soft contemplative brown eyes 
look out serenely from beneath straightish, delicate eyebrows ; the 
features are rounded and well proportioned, and the mouth is good 
and shows firmness of character in the slightly compressed lips. 

We next come to four portraits of Elizabeth; one by the 
Dutch painter Gheeradts, and three by unknown masters, although 
one of these is “attributed to Zucchero.” ‘They are one and all 
absolutely hideous in the eyes of the writer, and indeed he can call 
to mind no portrait of the Virgin Queen which is not so. The 
obvious artificiality, the large, aquiline, parrot-like nose, out of 
all proportion with the rest of the face, the staring red-brown 
eyes, and the mean, cruel little mouth—all set off to the worst 
advantage by the unbecomingly elaborate head-dresses and jewels 
with which she is bedizened, lead one to conclude that the 
fulsome flattery bestowed upon her by her courtiers could have 
had no foundation in truth, no limit of self-respect. Possibly 
the fear of the loss of a place at Court, or even of a head, may 
have enabled them to keep their expressions of adoration up to 
the required standard. 

Was this a face to be genuinely admired or loved? The 
insincerity, the selfishness, the inordinate vanity of the woman 
are all too clearly implied in the long succession of portraits 
which she caused to be executed by widely differing artists, and 
it is difficult to conceive that much good could have existed in 
the character which lent expression to those terrible features. 

Pass on, but pause for 2 moment before a masculine type—the 
Queen’s favourite, Dudley, Earl of Leicester. As a portrait it 
appears convincing, and was evidently painted in middle life. It 
is a face sufficiently well-looking, and might pass in a crowd 
among hundreds of well-looking men of to-day, but we find no 
trace of those remarkable physical attractions usually attributed 
to the original. The painter has preserved a certain air of 
distinction (which we know is of more value, particularly in a 
manly type, than mere facial beauty), but not enough to mark 
him out for special admiration. The hair is dark, the eyes grey, 
the nose aquiline, and the portrait conveys some intimation of 
his dissolute character, especially about the mouth—possibly even 
slily hints at it in the unbecomingly rakish angle at which the 
little velvet cap is set upon the head. Upon the whole it is 
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disappointing as the presentment of one whose appearance is 
supposed to have worked such hayoc in the hearts of his queen 
and her ladies, 

Turning our backs, uncourtier-like, upon Good Queen Bess 
and her favourite, we are immediately confronted by a portrait 
of the luckless Mary Stuart, by Oudry, painted during her 
imprisonment in England. Luckless, indeed, in her painter, 
for if the legend of her personal charms were to stand or fall 
upon the evidence of this picture alone no controversy upon the 
subject could ever have arisen. The hard high forehead, the 
large bony nose set crooked on the face, the mean eyes and 
lifeless mouth, the angular jawbone and pointed chin are pitilessly 
depicted, while the figure resembles an up and down erection of 
deal boards more than any human form. All is hard, flat, and 
what is rarely the case in Mary’s other portraits—absolutely 
uninteresting. If we were to accept this representation as 
accurate we should have to conclude that she was almost as 
unpleasing in appearance as her royal relative of the same name 
and religion. Yet this, apparently, is what Oudry saw, even 
allowing for the want of artistic power and draughtsmanship in 
the picture, 

Side by side with this hangs a copy of one by Janet, in which 
poor Mary fares little better. It is less crudely plain, but the face 
is as devoid of that charm in which, we must ever believe, lay her 
foremost claim to beauty, as any that we have seen. 

Was ever woman treated more differently in portraiture than 
she? and not one example that the writer has ever seen could 
be pronounced by modern taste of absolute beauty. An existing 
portrait by Wageman approaches it most nearly ; there the queen 
is certainly made to appear interesting and attractive. 

Does not this vexed question as to Mary’s appearance show 
how impossible it is for the average modern eye to comprehend 
what was esteemed admirable three hundred years ago? 

We pause before the picture of James I.’s queen, Anne of 
Denmark, by P. van Somer, attracted by a certain vivid force in 
the face which looks out at us. Here are features of a type 
frequently much admired. The head is crowned with a halo of 
fine pale hair, the large brown eyes have a searching expression ; 
the oval of the face is handsomely proportioned, and the brilliant 
complexion (marvellously caught and preserved by the artist), set 
off by a costume modified to becomingness, is almost startling. The 
nose is straight and long, though not too long, but in its sharply 
pointed termination, combined with a pointed chin and somewhat 
querulous lower lip, the face fails in beauty: The expression is 
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slightly “ vixenish” (may there not have been cause?) although 
not altogether undignified. In any case this is an interesting 
face, full of suggestion. 

Ben Jonson’s celebrated epitaph appears at the base of 
Gheeradts’ fine portrait of the Countess of Pembroke. Can this 
be the same Gheeradts who gave us the wooden presentment of 
Elizabeth? If so it points a moral as to the influence exercised 
over an artist by the individuality of his sitters. He has depicted 
the Countess in late middle life, and all the qualities of a truly 
great lady, if not an absolutely beautiful woman, are impressed 
upon the spectator. The whole figure is alive, and imbued with 
easy dignity and natural grace. Moreover the materials used 
in the actual painting have preserved their freshness, almost 
untarnished by time (those Dutchmen knew more about pigments 
and the art of laying them on than many painters of a much 
later period), so that we are enabled to gather to the full the 
impression intended by the painter. 

The face is beautiful, with the beauty of repose, spirit and 
intellect more than of features, though these are of a high order. 
It is a type much in advance of its time. The effect of the fine, 
well-opened grey eyes, full of benevolence, the firm generous mouth 
and broad forehead, half veiled by a very becoming transparent 
head-dress, only loses perfect proportion by the slightly over- 
large, over-aquiline nose (very different ia character, however, 
from the Elizabethan order of beak). Judging from this picture 
it would be easy to imagine that when young the Countess might 
have passed as a very great beauty indeed, as well as a woman 
gifted considerably beyond her contemporaries, 

Moving on a little we pass into the Van Dyck period, and so 
through Dobson and Walker to examples of Lely and Kneller. 

Naturally we turn first to one of the many portraits by 
Van Dyck of Henrietta Maria—but we find it hardly necessary 
to enlarge upon the insipid, dollyish prettiness of the unhappy 
queen. It is repeated in every portrait which the artist painted 
of her, and is conveyed quite as strongly in that by Belcamp, in 
which the Queen is represented standing in a rich green satin 
dress adorned with pearls. The French artist has contrived to 
follow the style of the Dutch master so closely—even to the well- 
known manner of the hands—as completely to deceive the eye of 
the non-expert. It is a distinct type of face and nationality, but 
not an interesting one. 

Turn we again, by way of variety, to a man’s portrait, also by 
Van Dyck—Edward, Lord Littleton, Lord Chief Justice, robed 
in the red velvet and ermine of his office, stands before us, 
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At the first glance we are inclined to dismiss him as an un- 
commonly good-looking man of the “Jolly Friar” order. The 
stout, somewhat sensual face, fall-complexioned and double- 
chinned, indicative of a love for the material good things of life, 
calls for little admiration, but the strikingly handsome proportions 
of the features are at once apparent. On looking again you will 
see that this wasa Man. There are grasp and power behind those 
lineaments, and if we could do away with the traces of over- 
indulgence we should discover in the magnificent, large, dark 
eyes, the perfectly shaped nose and well-cut mouth, a character to 
be both loved and feared—a mind that could command. 

Before the portrait of “ La Belle Hamilton,” Countess de Gram- 
mont, wife of the author of the celebrated “Memoirs,” we are 
brought up standing by a high-bred type of beauty which even 
the brush of Lely was unable to smirch with the prevailing 
wantonness of the time. It is eminently refined; and there is 
about the whole figure (copied by Eccart) an atmosphere of latent 
hauteur seldom achieved by the original artist, possibly because 
it was so rarely to be found among his subjects. One feels 
instinctively that this was not a woman with whom to cross 
swords. She is before all things a lady of quality, fair, young, 
handsome, attractive, intellectual, with clear, steady blue eyes, a 
straight nose, and a well-formed mouth. The face is an almost 
perfect oval, but without insipidity ; spirituelle, rather, and 
indicating firmness of character. It is a type for all time. 

Passing into the further room we are struck dumb with amaze- 
ment, Ye gods! what vision of vulgarity is this which flashes 
discordantly across our reverie on Beauty? It is none other than 
Catherine of Braganza, of the Blood-Royal of Portugal, and 
Charles II.’s consort. The portrait was evidently painted 
when she was young by Huysman, and we cannot but wonder 
what deadly insult could have been inflicted upon the Dutch 
painter that he should thus have avenged himself upon the 
Portuguese Princess. If we could think it a truthful portrait, we 
must at once forgive the Merry Monarch all his little peccadilloes 
in regard to the fair sex, for with such a countenance as this 
beside him he would assuredly have been driven to immediate 
murder, or to seeking attractions elsewhere. The features are 
absolutely frightful, and so essentially devoid of breeding as to 
suggest Whitechapel rather than the Court of Portugal for their 
origin. As a striking illustration of the vagaries of art in 
delineating the human face, we turn from this dreadful portrait 
to one of the Queen painted rather later in life by Gascar, and 
find, to our great relief, a woman, with no pretension to beauty, 
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it is true, but by no means uncomely or undignified. There are 
proportion and pleasantness in the features and expression, with a 
certain plump grace about the bust and attitude of the hands and 
arms which are not at all unqueenly, and this later portrait, being 
far more human than the earlier one, we prefer to regard as the 
truer likeness. 

We have both Evelyn’s and Pepys’ authority that the Queen 
was by no means unprepossessing in appearance. Pepys writes 
in his Diary, May 31st, 1662 :-— 


“The Queen is brought a few days since to Hampton Court, and all 
people say of her to be a very fine and handsome lady.” 


Evelyn goes further, and gives us a more personal view. He 
writes, in the same year :— 


“The Queen arrived with a train of Portuguese ladies in their monstrous 
fardingales, or guard-infantes, their complexions olivader and sufficiently 
unagreeable. Her Majesty in the same habit, her fore-top long and turned 
aside very strangely. She was yet of the handsomest countenance of all 
the rest, and, though low of stature, prettily shaped, languishing and 
excellent eyes, her teeth wronging her mouth by sticking a little too far 
out; for the rest lovely enough.” 


And here we come upon a whole wall-full of Restoration 
Beauties, mostly painted by Lely. What a disreputable-looking 
crew they are, to be sure! from Madam Blowsabella (we should 
say Maria Brudenell, Countess of Shrewsbury, “notorious for her 
beauty and gallantries,” as we are informed) to “Pretty Witty 
Nelly” Gwynn, perbaps the most pleasing of them all. There is 
not a real lady among them, despite all their graces. Those 
roving eyes and artfully dishevelled locks, those loose mouths, and 
undulating bosoms so generously displayed by the extremely dégagé 
costumes affected by the sitters, can surely never be accounted 
among the types of real beauty. It is a style more strongly 
marked by its period than any that we find in the whole gallery. 
Had one painter alone been the limner of the type, we should 
have ascribed it to individual mannerism, but when we find it 
appearing unmistakably in the portraits of the two foremost 
painters of the time, Lely and Kneller, we must perforce accept it 
as representative. It is an order of feature rarely met with in 
these days, and then generally among the lower classes. The 
peculiarity of the full “jowl” and pursiness of cheek about the 
mouth would appear to have been caught from the prevailing 
Stuart type, as a fashion of dress is caught and assimilated. 

But we shall weary of so lengthy a catalogue. Let us take 
a long leap forward—into that period when female beauty as 
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depicted by our great artists would appear to have been in its 
zenith. Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Raeburn, Hoppner, 
Opie, Lawrence—what a galaxy of beautiful faces arises round 
the names of the painters as they occur to us! 

There is in one of the later rooms an example of Romney's 
most exquisite portraits of Nelson’s Lady Hamilton. It is the 
one in which she is seated leaning over the low back of a chair or 
sofa, a thick white fillet in her hair, with long falling ends, but 
it is too well known to require further description. Into the 
portraits of Lady Hamilton Romney painted all his love and all 
his sense of beauty. Can we cavil if she comes down to us ideal- 
ized in the course of such a process? Her detractors have dwelt 
long and often upon her coarseness and artificiality, not only of 
character, but, as time advanced, of person, and they only stated 
the truth. Gillray, Rowlandson, and other caricaturists of her 
later years did their worst for her—and for the time, not without 
success; but is it these which dwell in our minds when reflecting 
upon Nelson’s frail goddess? Surely not; the spirit of Beauty 
asserts itself too strongly, and we instinctively conjure up the fair 
face and graceful form which Romney has presented to us, and 
forget those libels of the caricaturists. 

Pope’s somewhat hackneyed couplet must, we think, have been 
designed (with the second sight) as much for Lady Hamilton as 
for the original to whom the great compliment was paid :— 


“Tf to her share some female errors fall, 
Look on her face and you'll forget ’em all.” 


It may be urged that in many of these idealized portraits there 
is a somewhat Greuze-like self-consciousness, amounting to 
meretriciousness, but it must be remembered that it is in 
“character parts” that she is thus represented—“ Ariadne,” 
“Sensibility,” “A Bacchante,’&c., and her extraordinary talent for 
impersonation must have proved an irresistible temptation to 
paint her in varied characters. No one understood the value of 
simplicity better than Romney when he chose, and in the more 
literal portraits of the lovely Emma herself, such as “ The 
Seamstress” and “The Spinning Wheel” (perhaps the most 
beautiful of all), this simplicity of treatment is exquisitely shown. 

If we turn aside into the gallery of Georgian Royalties we must 
observe a portrait of the Princess Charlotte, painted by Dawe 
(having first looked at the features of her grandmother of the 
same name, which are of an ugliness so quaint as to prove almost 
attractive), Dawe was not a painter of the first rank, but 
whether courtier or not, he has presented us in this portrait of 
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the Princess with a face and figure possessing considerable claims 
to admiration. As a type it is distinct from its predecessors. We 
trace in it no likeness to any of an earlier period; yet it must 
have had family traits, for a strong cousinly resemblance of 
feature appears to a marked degree in many of the early portraits 
of our late Queen, Victoria. There is no likeness to the picture 
of Princess Charlotte’s mother, by Lawrence, which hangs beside 
her—little, indeed, to her father or any of her heavily-built 
uncles who are hanging in the same gallery (the numerous aunts 
are, if we remember rightly, conspicuous by their absence). The 
pretty fair brown hair arranged becomingly upon the well-shaped 
head, the bright, calm, blue eye, and clean-cut profile, the sweet 
mouth and well though not too rounded cheek, and full throat 
and bust, produce a charming effect, and the attitude of the sitter 
is both easy and dignified. 

That an artist frequently has it in his power to “ create” types, 
under certain conditions of manner, is almost certain. What 
impression, for instance, will posterity gather of some of the 
portraits of our women of to-day as represented through Mr. 
Sargent’s brilliant but decidedly eccentric method of treatment? 
Yet who shall gainsay their truth to life ? 

As an example of this we may note the numerous drawings by 
George Dance in the next gallery. Here are Perdita Robinson, 
Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Thrale, Dr. Burney, James Boswell, Samuel 
Rogers, and a host more of men and women, all in exact profile, 
eitting upright in straight-backed chairs, and almost all with the 
same characteristics about the lines of the nose and cut of the 
mouth. <A very ugly trick in portraiture it is. It takes all the 
beauty out of Perdita’s face, as out of most of the women’s. 
Only in one striking instance, where the individual’s nose has 
been of so dominating a character as to defy all mannerism, has 
the natural feature apparently been allowed to express itself, and 
this is done to admiration in the portrait of Arthur Young, the 
traveller, the enormity of whose proboscis is absolutely startling. 
Truly, “a most villainous nose,’ and altogether “A d—d dis- 
inheriting countenance!” Most of us are acquainted with 
Gainsborough’s uncomplimentary remark when painting his 
splendid portrait of Mrs. Siddons. We tremble to reflect upon 
what unparliamentary expression he might have used, had he, 
instead of Dance, been drawing Arthur Young’s portrait. 

And here we come upon a charming face—Amelia Opie, 
painted by her husband. It is characterised by a freshness and 
vivacity of expression which looks out of the frank grey eyes 
straight into those of the spectator. A quotation from the 
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description given by Sir Henry Gould, Judge of the Assize Court 
at Norwich, at which, as a girl, she used frequently to attend the 
Assizes with her father, will give the best idea of the impression 
she made :— 


“ Her countenance was animated, bright and beaming, her eyes soft and 
expressive, yet full of ardour; her hair was abundant and beautiful, of 
auburn hue, and waving in long tresses. Her figure was well formed, her 
carriage fine, her hands, arms, and feet well shaped, and all around and 
about her was the spirit of youth and joy and love.” * 


And this is expressed in the picture before us. Her surroundings 
are somewhat awe-inspiring, for above her hangs a “ prunes and 
prisms” portrait of Agnes Strickland, looking the embodiment 
of Early Victorian propriety, while on her right sits the highly 
instructive Mra. Trimmer, flanked by the figure of Harriet 
Martineau—a formidable likeness indeed! And on her left is that 
stern old moralist, Hannah More. On a screen near by is a 
a crayon portrait, very lifelike and convincing, of Miss Mary 
Somerville, a not unpleasing example of that somewhat alarming 
anomaly of nature—the Scientific Woman. Yet the happy 
spirit of Mrs. Opie shines out unabashed from amid these 
tremendous companions like some bright particular star. If she 
is not a regular beauty, she appears more—a beautiful type of 
English womanhood. 

But we must leave the Portrait Gallery, and take a swift glance 
at two or three of the pictures in the National Gallery itself. 
We shall find here two of Sir Joshua’s most charming examples of 
beauty and grace expressed on totally different lines: one, “A 
Lady and Child”; the other, the third, upstanding, figure in the 
large picture entitled “The Three Graces decorating a Bust of 
Hymen.” This last is the very embodiment of loveliness, and 
the face, exemplifying a fair type, might make Euphrosyno 
herself envious. The whole figure is instinct with the exsence of 
beauty, while every line in the attitude and drapery helps to 
expresa the inspiration of this quality. 

There is great interest in observing the varying treatment of 
the same subject by two painters, and it throws more light upon 
the problem as to how differently the same type affects opposite 
minds, each perhaps beautifully expressed upon canvas, than any 
disquisition can do. We hardly identify the two portraits of the 
celebrated Duchess of Devonshire from the separate aspects 
presented to us by Gainsborough and Reynolds. The solid 

* ‘Memorials of the Life of Amelia Opie” By 0. L. Brightwell, 
1854. 
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perfections of feature in Gainsborough’s Duchess are nowhere to 
be found in Sir Joshua’s head of the same lady, while the more 
subtle indications of expression rather than of symmetrical form 
indicated by the latter artist are wanting in that of the former. 
Walpole, a student and critic of beauty, whose descriptions of the 
famous women of his long day bring them vividly before us, 
writes of her to Sir Horace Mann, in 1783, when she was only 
twenty-six years old— The Duchess of Devonshire, the Empress 
of Fashion, is no beauty at all. She was a very fine woman, with 
all the freshness of youth and health, but verges fast to a 
coarseness.”* Fanny Burney, too, said that she “did not find so 
much beauty in the Duchess as she had expected” ; but added— 
“ the adjective ‘ charming’ must have been coined for her.” 

The two great pictures of Mrs. Siddons by these masters also 
strongly exemplify this variance. Sir Joshua might have painted 
the Gainsborough portrait (with considerable differences), but 
Gainsborough, we think, could never have given us the finely 
imaginative presentment of “‘ The Tragic Muse.” 

To compare a number of portraits by these two foremost 
exponents of the art is a somewhat bewildering experience. 
Each excels in such opposed methods. The impression of natural 
dignity and high breeding which Gainsborough almost always 
imparted to his sitters carries immense weight with it; but the 
variety and spirituality evinced in Sir Joshua’s pictures is cause 
for perpetual astonishment and admiration. 

We must perforce (and apart from all technical qualities in the 
painting) vote in favour of Reynolds, for, given a subject, a 
shrewd guess might be made beforehand as to how Gainsborough 
would treat it, while one could never foretell what inspiration of 
aspect and grace Sir Joshua would depict. 

In a further room of this gallery is a portrait by Raeburn of 
Mrs. Lauzun, which must be regarded by all eyes as a truly 
loyely type of “brunette.” The brillancy and glow which 
characterise this great painter’s work are here shown to immense 
advantage. We have but to lament that the hair has been left 
unfinished. The expression in the face is enchanting, spirituelle, 
and lovable, and the lustre of the speaking dark eyes is enhanced 
by an exquisite line of eyebrow. All the features are refined and in 
almost perfect symmetry. It is a face to dwell upon and remember. 

It is a matter of personal as well as historical experience 
that types of beauty (as of ugliness) run in families. The 
Stuarts, the Gunnings, the “ Handsome Hamiltons,” the Kembles, 
and the Sheridans afforded striking instances of this form of 

* “Letters of Horace Walpole.” Edit: 1891, Vol. 8, p. 373, 
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heredity, and on looking at their portraits we are confronted 
with the same features, handed down, with modifications, 
unto—and often far beyond—the third and fourth generation. 
The well-known Stuart jaw, already alluded to, is a case in point; 
and the Kemble features were so strongly marked as to be 
unmistakable. The beautiful line of eyebrow in particular 
constantly reappears. 

It is not astonishing that Charles Kemble’s children should have 
inherited good looks, since their mother (Miss de Camp) had 
beauty of feature quite as great as that of the family into which 
she married. The writer possesses a portrait from a miniature 
of this lady of extraordinary loveliness, while the one of her 
daughter Fanny, at the age of seventeen, painted by Lawrence, 
is no less beautiful, though the features resemble those of her 
father rather than of her mother. 

These portraits have a strong personal interest for the writer, 
as he had the privilege of knowing that remarkable woman, 
Fanny Kemble—then, alas! in her old age, and with all her 
beauty fled, save the magnificent eyes and royal eyebrows. Her 
abnormal qualities and brilliant mind she retained to the last. 

It may not be inappropriate to quote from that inexhaustible 
storehouse of anecdote, her ‘ Records of a Girlhood,’ the passage 
which refers to the painting of the portrait alluded to. She 
writes :— 

“Lawrence did not talk much while he took his sketch of me, and I 
remember very little that passed between him and my mother but what 
was purely personal. I recollect he told me that I had a double row of 
eyelashes, which was an unusual peculiarity. He expressed the most 
decided preference for satin over every other material for painting, 
expatiating rapturously on the soft rich folds and infinitely varied lights 
and shadows which that texture afforded above all others. He has dressed 
a great many of his female portraits in white satin. He also once said 
that he had been haunted at one time with the desire to paint a blush, 
that most enchanting ‘incident’ in the expression of a woman’s face, 
but, after being driven nearly wild with the ineffectual endeavour, had 
had to renounce it, never, of course, he said, achieving anything but a 
red face. Iremember the dreadful impression made upon me by a story 
he told my mother of Lady J—— (George the Fourth’s Lady J——), who 
standing before her drawing-room looking-glass, and unaware that he 
was in the rooms, apostrophized her own reflection with this reflection : 


‘I swear it would be better to go to hell at once than live to grow old 
and ugly.’” 


This anecdote of Lady J—— impresses upon us the difference 
with which women carry their beauty: to some it is the one 
prevailing thought, and everything is made subservient to it, 
producing an effect of self-consciousness which goes far to rob 
G 2 
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the beauty itself of half its charm. Others accept it as a natural 
attribute, wear it unconsciously, and make no effort to enhance it 
by dress. 

The writer once had a relative, “divinely tall, and most 
divinely fair” (though in truth she inclined to brunette rather 
than to blonde) who illustrated this latter characteristic. 

One night, in the Grisi days of opera, some tickets arrived 
during dinner for a State performance—a matter of no light 
moment then. The lady, at the conclusion of the meal, ran 
upstairs, taking a friend with her in order to lose no “talking 
time,” and rapidly passing a brush over her hair, snatched a 
flower from a vase and stuck it into the coiffure at the required 
angle. She then threw an evening wrap over her ordinary 
dinner dress, took up a fan, drew on a pair of white gloves, and 
complacently announced herself “ ready for the fray.” 

“Well,” exclaimed her friend, who had been watching this 
hasty toilette for a State performance with considerable astonish- 
ment, “I think I never saw any woman so content to go as God 
Almighty made her in my life!” 

Judging from portraits and from the rapturous praise of all 
who knew her, Mrs. Norton, née Sheridan, must have been one 
of the most beautiful women of recent years. 

A small engraving shows a head of exquisite grace, the dark 
hair so arranged as to display its shape, as well as the small, 
perfectly-placed ear, to the greatest advantage. What in- 
expressibly soft, velvety eyes, fringed with long upcurling lashes 
she has! What a noble poise of the head, and oh! rare feature! 
what a faultless nose! A sweet, finely-chiselled mouth com- 
pletes the picture. Surely a melodious voice must have issued 
from those lips ! * 

Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Millais, and Leighton, in their separate 
styles, bring us nearer the present day. Rossetti’s ideal, formed 
on his wife’s features, made a distinct mark in English por- 
traiture, and its peculiarities occasioned many a hot discussion. 
Those wonderful swooning “damozels,” with their beautifully 
pencilled eyebrows, mysterious, kissing lips, bulbous throats, 
and shoulders of uncertain anatomy are now accepted types in 
portraiture, though we do not often meet with them in real life. 
They suggest a phase of beauty which has probably always 
appealed more to the Elect than the world at large. It is not 
to be supposed that Burne-Jones ever intended his women’s 


* We have the excellent authority of Fanny Kemble that this was the 
case, She speaks of Mrs. Norton’s “most peculiar, deep, soft contralto 
voice, which was like her beautiful dark face set to music.” 
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faces to represent types of existing beauty. They must be 
regarded merely as symbols to supply the necessary human 
element in an allegorical design or a poetic conception, and were 
seldom drawn to illustrate either anatomy or emotion. The 
exceptions to this general rule which come to mind are the faces 
in the beautiful picture “Love among the Ruins,” in which a 
despairing, absorbing passion is convincingly expressed; and 
the mermaid in the wonderfully painted “Depths of the Sea.” 
Of this last-named picture, and that magnificent gem which now 
hangs in the Tate Gallery, “King Cophetua and the Beggar 
Maid,” the Spectator of January 7th, 1899, in a remarkably able 
review of the master’s works then being exhibited at the New 
Gallery, wrote as follows :— 





“Two pictures in the present exhibition stand out for their directness 
of emotion and clearness of statement— King Cophetua and the Beggar 
Maid’ and ‘The Depths of the Sea.’ In the first of these the dominant 
idea of the self-abandonment and whole-hearted worship of the King is 
conveyed with the utmost power and force. The blank beggar maid’s 
face tells us nothing of what is going on in her mind. The whole picture 
is painted to make us realise the state of the feeling of the King. The 
work is a true painted poem, not a painted illustration of a poetical 
incident.... In ‘The Depths of the Sea’ the emotional basis of the 
picture is even simpler.... It is the weird exultation of the non-moral 
being—a mermaid—as she drags down through the water the body of 
a drowned sailor. This picture is haunting in its fascination and 
attractive by its power. One regret is raised by it, and it is this: Why, 
when the artist could paint a face with such an extraordinary amount of 
life and expression in it, should he, as a rule, have been content with 
expressionless masks for his women?” 


Leighton in his later years drew, as we know, almost as 
frequently from one model as did Rossetti, and a beautiful face 
it is, if not of a highly intellectual order. It is nearly feature- 
perfect, and as such served well to illustrate the many classical 
subjects depicted by his (too) smooth brush. 

From the “ Ophelia” of his pre-Raphaelite days to his latest 
portraits, Millais’ feminine types, like those of Maclise, seem to 
have laboured under the disadvantage of a faulty perception in 
the treatment of bright colours in the flesh tints and surroundings. 
The crude complexion of many of his women gives the impression 
of their having been badly “made up” for the stage, and this, in 
conjunction with their high cheek bones, produces hardness and 
artificiality. In the famous picture “ Hearts are Trumps” this 
violence of colouring was strongly exemplified, the hideous, patchy 
bows of brilliant cherry-colour destroying all the harmony of the 
grey dresses of the sitters against the lovely background of 
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azaleas. It must be admitted that this picture was painted 
during a singularly vulgar phase of fashion in dregs, when all 
artistic instincts seemed scattered to the winds; but we look toa 
great painter to overcome the passing modes, and to paint for all 
time. 

After re-visiting the storehouses of the genius of the past, one is 
tempted to doubt whether the present age of hurry and machinery 
will ever allow time for the production of anything worthy of similar 
honour. But the ever-welcome opening of the New Gallery always 
brings much to reassure us, and the present Exhibition of the 
Society of Portrait Painters tempts one to touch upon some of 
the types of to-day which are there to be seen. 

It should be clearly understood that “Ignoramus” does not 
presume to review the collection from the standpoint of an art critic. 
His remarks apply to the portraits purely as illustrating the subject 
of this paper. It is difficult to descant freely upon portraits of 
living persons by living painters, but it would be yet more so to 
resist the opportunity of paying tribute to the beauty exemplified 
in some of these. That of Miss Crofts by Hugh Glazebrook is 
absolutely modern and absolutely attractive. The “no-humbug- 
about-me” expression of so many faces to-day is obvious in this, 
but in a manner so alluringly feminine as to do away with any 
effect of assertiveness. The clear, light brown eyes, set well apart, 
look sweetly out of the picture; the brown hair curls softly about 
the forehead ; the face is typically long, but the features are in 
happy proportion, and the charm of the mouth corresponds with 
that in the eyes. 

Mr. Jacks is well to the fore with two portraits of exceptional 
interest, since they illustrate the painter’s versatility. No two 
pictures could appear more opposed in method than the one 
entitled a “Portrait Study” and that of Mrs. Kenneth Balfour. 
The first tantalisingly suggests a style of beauty—as a study 
should—rather than expresses it. The modelling has to be filled 
in from imagination. In the second we have a lovely type fally 
expressed. There is immense charm, not only in the face, but 
about the whole figure and its natural graceful pose, and the artist 
has spared us any unpicturesque details of dress by draping rather 
than “ costuming ” his subject. 

Mr. Lavery, on the other hand, has almost given us a costume 
picture in the attractive portrait of Mrs. Wetzler, for he has 
contrived to invest the garments of to-day with an air of the 
eighteenth century. Doubtless the young face, dark eyes, full of 
espreglerie, and startling white hair of the sitter prompted the 
method. In any case he has produced a portrait which must be 
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added to the Beauty list, though not as emblematic of the present 
style. The lady is a Georgian beauty brought down to the 
twentieth century. 

Interesting examples of Watts’s earlier and later manners are 
given in the portraits of Mrs. Cavendish Bentinck and Mrs. Robert 
Crawshay. All the more delicate roundness of tone and feature 
are conveyed in the last, while the singular flatness—dare we add 
“ deadness ? ”—of flesh painting belonging to the earlier period are 
present in the commandingly handsome features of the first. 

The pastel portrait of the Countess of Chesterfield by Ellis 
Roberts gives an impression of such perfect features and colouring 
that, were the original less well known, one might have supposed 
her the fairest vision in an artist’s “ dream of fair woman,” perhaps 
owing some of her perfection to the softness and brilliancy im- 
parted by the medium of pastel. As it is, one can but say that 
Ellis Roberts, happy in his subject, has done it admirable justice. 

We cannot leave the exhibition without noting the astonishingly 
successful treatment of light in the speaking portrait of Madame 
Besnard, full of fine drawing, ease, and originality, which M. 
Besnard has given us, nor the poetically suggestive beauty of 
“The Sisters,” by Sholto Douglas, in which a reminiscence of one 
of Whistler’s lovely “ Nocturnes” is aroused, in the treatment of 
luminous night. 

But the tale must come to a close, however tempting the theme 
may be. Of painting pictures there is no end, but there is a space 
limit to the discussion thereof. Possibly “Ignoramus” may be 
permitted to speak again upon the subject of beauty, as depicted 
in the pen-and-ink portraits of some of our foremost writers. 


N. T. B. 















Cime and the Children. 


WueEreE they play among the grasses, 
If perchance a dark cloud passes 
O’er their places, 
Not a shadow of the morrow 
Brings a sorrow 
To their faces; 

For they hear the bluebells ringing 
When the fairies rock the steeple, 
And they see the green grass swinging 

"Neath the feet of fairy people. 
Ah! Father Time, 
Their golden hours are few, 
And the arch of the rainbow is still to climb 
And the fairies to find in the dew! 
—Will you not wait for the children ? 


Through the lilacs straying, playing, 
What the children hear them saying 
All the sages 
Have no hope of ever learning 
In the turning 
Of dull pages ; 
For they cannot hear the laughing 
Of the elfin-comrades drinking 
When the morning dew’s for quafling 
And the cowslip cups are clinking. 
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TIME AND. THE CHILDREN. 


Ah! Time, each rose 
Her best for the children weaves; 
Soon, too soon, as the wan world knows 
They will walk in the brown dead leaves. 
— Will you not wait for the children? 


Time! The days are short for reaping 
Mirth, but ah! so long for weeping! 


~ 


And the wreath 
Withers oft before its binding 
/ Or, unwinding, 


Pales to death ! 
Leave them to their wild-flower braiding 
With the kind blue sky above them, 
For those wreaths, tho’ swiftly fading, 
Last as long as child-hearts love them. 
We dare not climb, 
And the fairies for us are dead; 
Will you not wait for the children, Time, 
And hurry us home instead ? 
—Ah! Time! Wait for the children! 


Wut H. Oarnvix. 














Mademoiselle. 


Art first sight you would have said a butterfly with the bloom 
brushed off; there was a frailty, a brilliancy about her which 
suggested it, and to go deeper, a hint of wings, a possibility of 
flight. 

But Mademoiselle was not a butterfly, nor was her life a flitting 
in any garden, nor a matter of many flowers. It was, in fact, a 
difficult, prosaic business, about which she went with a little 
mocking careless air that was to make you think it gay. 

I suppose—it is a cruel supposition—that when first I knew 
her she was over forty; you couldn’t say her youth had been 
“preserved,” it had been fought for and retained, a sort of 
prisoner of war. A slight erect figure, and remarkably bright 
eyes, with round the mouth, well managed though they were, a 
few faint lines. But there were no grey hairs, and you were 
expected to believe there were no grey hours. 

Across the road you might have given her twenty-five, across a 
room, well, five years more, and face to face——? but Mademoiselle 
never permitted that imprudent face to face. I am sure she 
always wore a veil, and usually a white one. I cannot remember 
her without it. There was something symbolic about that veil, 
so light and so persistent, with the smile behind it; that was 
Mademoiselle herself—a veil with a smile behind it—and behind 
the smile? Well, one will never know! 

She came and gave us lessons twice a week; engaging little 
lessons into which she managed with extreme politeness to infuse 
her profound contempt for the literature of our country, and her 
keen but critical appreciation for the masterpieces of her own. 

She found our romances “ truly desolating,” save those perhaps 
of Charlotte Bronté, “cette petite Huguenote pieuse et passionée,” 
who was, but certainly, a little “passed.” And for our philosophy 
—she laughed, and for our drama—well, mon Dieu! she wept. 
For the whole parlous state of everything she experienced—with, 
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but of course, exceptions—shall we say of Shakespeare? Shall 
we say of Monsieur Meredith, the most obscure?—an acute 
despair. In a word she had some power of discernment which 
makes her own romance, to quote herself, “the most obscure.” 
The man was so conspicuously small. 

The attraction must have been his youth, the cult of youth 
was so much of a passion with her, and though there were not 
more than ten years between them, in a wider sense he was again 
conspicuously young. 

She introduced us to him at his studio, one cheerless afternoon 
in October, and my impression of that visit is of something 
curiously grey. 

Perhaps it was the room, one of a block of studios just built, in 
a blind street off Camden Town. It reminded you of a vault, as 
you stepped down to it from the cramped dark passage. It was 
fairly large and disproportionately high; but it smelt of damp, 
and the walls were washed a hard aggressive grey, which again 
reminded you of tombstones. It had no window, only the top 
light, and very little furniture; a cheap oil stove which mixed its 
odour with the dampness, a bed screened off by a dingy cotton 
curtain, a very new and very common sideboard with a mirror at 
the back, a deal table, and a few odd chairs. 

The decorations put the last touch to the picture. They con- 
sisted entirely of the works of Monsieur de St. Pierre. Some flat 
drawings from the antique, a still-life group or two, some studies 
from the life, extremely French in pose and extremely childish in 
execution, while, tilted against the steely walls along the floor, 
were a set of satin-wood panels, daubs of woolly nymphs and 
Venuses and podgy Cupids, surrounded by trophies of lyres and 
ribbons and festoons of heavy flowers. These were specimens 
which he took round or was supposed to take to firms from which 
he wanted, or was supposed to want, employment; it was this 
branch of art to which his talents had of late been prostituted. 
But his faith in the final recognition of the world survived all 
shocks, and that he was doing nothing at the present moment 
was merely a proof—I don’t remember how he reasoned it—of his 
superiority. 

He was not extravagantly pleased to see us, nor was his linen— 
what there was of it—extravagantly clean. He was eating water- 
cresses when we arrived, torn from a bunch on the table laid for 
our reception. 

He explained with a smile that he was very “’ungry,” and as 
an afterthought invited us to sit down. To do him justice he was 
not bad-looking ; from a French point of view you might have 
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called him handsome. He had nice grey eyes, and when he was 
pleased, a vain but rather pretty smile, with a display of even 
teeth, But he was small. To that one must return. 

He greeted Mademoiselle with casual effusiveness; he was 
really glad to see her: he was very anxious for his tea. 

She made a patch of colour, a pleasant stir in the lifeless room, 
as she set about preparing it. It is impossible to think of her as 
not busy, or dallying with any task, or even dreaming over it; 
but this had been one of her full days, and though she moved 
with her habitual alertness, she looked tired. 

When he was not engaged in hurrying her up he allowed him- 
self to be instructed by our attempts at conversation. He wished 
us to speak English; he was studying English, since without it 
there were difficulties at the shops. Now and then he jotted 
down a phrase and took it across to Mademoiselle to have it 
lucidly explained. But he thought the language heavy—like our 
art, for example—it had no light touches, no fine shades. 

“He alludes,” said Mademoiselle, “to your A B CO. He is 
now acquiring the alphabet—one goes far when one is on the 
threshold.” And she sent across to him a charming little smile. 

Her manner was half protective, half caressing, if you can 
imagine the maternal with a dash of coquetry; but one could see 
her raillery was backed by pride; it was the sort of smile 
reserved for the small vanities of the great. 

He made no effort to impress us; he was so sure of his impres- 
sion. ‘These,’ he said, with a pompous little gesture, “ these 
are mine,” when finally we made the tour of his deplorable pro- 
ductions. ‘They are merely trifles. I have never been able to 
get models suited to my style. I have not yet had the time, the 
opportunity, to make a mark. Enfin quelque chose arrivera, I 
have the great conceptions—wait ! ” 

“That,” said Mademoiselle from her place beside the stove, “ is 
one of Antoine’s little weaknesses, des grandes conceptions, and for 
the great productions, yes—we wait. It is said they do not pay, 
and first it is necessary—do you say? to make the pot boil before 
one inflames the world. He proposes a conflagration—when in 
fact the pot has boiled.” 

I don’t know how we managed to divine just then that this 
prosaic task was left to her, unless the quick deterrent glance 
which he shot back at her assisted us; but subsequent events 
made it quite clear. 

“And it is one of the little weaknesses of women,’ added 
St. Pierre rhetorically, “to make nothing of the things of space, 
to regard exclusively the details. Question de femme est question 
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deVamowr. That ends by obstructing the artist—for he is poor 
if he is great—and that costs much—/’amour.” 

“Tt is true,’ returned Mademoiselle, “but have you not re- 
marked that when the artist figures in these affairs—it is we 
always who have to pay ?” 

“ What would you say?” he asked a little sharply, looking up 
from one of the satinwood Venuses which he was examining with 
an air of paternal pride. 

“ But simply, mon ami, that there is always that other mistress, 
who is young with the youth immortal and always also a little 
difficult, and to be difficult with you others is to be much desired. 
But regard then—the kettle—at last it boils! Let us seat our- 
selves. Antoine, you have neglected to place the chairs. That 
is again a detail, but there are occasions when even the great ones 
must descend. For me,” she concluded, “I prefer, if it is a 
matter of preference, to be small. One requires so much less 
room, it is less fatiguing, it is not demanded of one to shine.” 

To-night her brilliancy was clouded; there was a shade of 
effort in her speech and movement which spoke of weariness 
persistently ignored. 

Antoine’s hunger was no idle boast. It was the most convincing 
thing about him. I believe he sometimes passed us things, but 
I know he was always calling out to her for fresh relays. His 
cup was empty—or his plate. I can hear him now discoursing, 
on the utter banality of everything, with his mouth full of bread 
and butter, and his little half-washed hand stretched out for 
innumerable cups of tea. I can see him sketching out his great 
conceptions on the grimy cloth, using instinctively a lump of 
sugar or a piece of cake for illustration—which he invariably 
swallowed at the close. 

And between his floating ideals and his awful piggishness, as 
in a cleared and quiet space, I catch a glimpse of Mademoiselle 
sitting ministering to his material wants and listening to his 
flowery orations—strangely pleased. One doesn’t know how 
much she saw or understood. It may have been a case of passion 
which accepts the object as it stands, not altogether blind, but 
patient and content to wait and hope. But, for my part, I think 
that he imposed on her his illusion; and if so, that must pass as his 
supreme achievement. The greatest artist does no more. 
But of the great—with whom he should have claimed relationship 
—he had an infinite mistrust. England, at least, possessed no 
painters. That he made indisputably plain. We mentioned 
Watts once with tentative anxiety. 

“ Watts!” he exclaimed excitedly, “ who cannot even draw!” 
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Certainly Mr. Watts had been to Italy. He had learned 
something—but for teaching—let us go straight to the Venetian 
School. Admit that he had colour—there he ended, and that was 
but a clever copy of his master Paolo Veronese, 

What was Watts, after all? And Sargent? but he was not to 
be called English. Character? perhaps—a little—but a mere 
trick, an accident—and then at best, how superficial ! 

So on, through the list. One almost envied him the joy, 
almost applauded the facility with which he plucked the flesh 
from the most illustrious bones. Granting a point to anyone it 
was a fluke—a plagiarism. There was no originality. This— 
it was understood—he would himself eventually supply. 

Mademoiselle refused to enter the discussion. 

“ Dieu!” she said, “it is so long since I have heard it all. 
I passed it under silence. And I occupy myself more profit- 
ably,” she was at the moment thus employed, “ with the deficient 
buttons of the coat of the distinguished speaker. About Art, 
besides, I know nothing at all. I have for it unfortunately 
only an undisciplined admiration. La Perfection, ow est elle? 
Angels support her—those poor devils of angels who have in fact 
no choice. But for me I am human. I should find her very dull. 
And what, I ask you, would become of Antoine,” she suggested, 
gravely, “if in the end she should present herself? What would 
remain for him to do, on what then would he make his little 
speeches? It would be truly crushing. He too—he would find 
her very dull.” 

“Ah! with these women,” he burst out, with a fine flourish, 
“it is always like that. To be amused, to be distracted! Of 
the great truths—the great realities—what do they after all 
demand? Nothing! and it is I who speak.” 

“These great verities, my friend,” returned Mademoiselle, 
indulgently, “ become great stupidities if you think to put them 
in your pocket. And for reality, is it so far, or even so seductive 
that we need disturb ourselves to seek it? I have found it so 
much an experience of all the days. Antoine has not my 
acquaintance with the English mamma, who is not entirely a 
thing of dreams. And her cherished infants—the pupils—they 
also have something of actuality when they refuse to advance 
themselves, as happens often. But,” she admitted, “he has 
reason ; with us it is of the little things the great ones compose 
themselves.” 

“T also, one time had pupils,” he informed us, in the tone of 
one alluding to an abyss from which he has emerged. “ But I 
abandoned them. I found them insupportable. In their presence 
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it was impossible to work. Of all animals they are the most 
imitative, and it is not advisable that they should reproduce one’s 
style,” 

“Ah! but if only I could persuade them to reproduce mine,” 
cried Mademoiselle, “I should be ravished. It would save so 
much of pain.” 

“That is altogether another matter,” he returned, indifferently, 
“literature is not my métzer.” 

And as the conversation here diverged to it he relapsed into 
himself, gazing abstractedly at his compositions ranged along 
the walls, growing each moment mercifully dimmer with the 
failing light. 

The room was left to dusk; its vaultlike gloom became 
oppressive and its bareness struck one suddenly as sordid; there 
was a stagnancy about the place, vaguely recalling to one’s mind 
a disused pond in some deserted spot. But presently the lamp 
was lit. It was an indescribable relief. 

Literature was not Antoine’s métier, but when some aspect of 
it touched a point in his reflections he descended to it for a 
moment and retook himself again into the clouds. Mademoiselle 
had been performing what she called the “little interment” of a 
popular English authoress ; her literary animosities were keen. 

“T envelope her,” she said, “in a shroud, the precise shade of 
which she has previously written to the papers to record her 
preference, and I bury her deep, but most profoundly deep, with 
all the rites of her own extremely involved religion; but she 
will come up, I assure you, she will resurrect herself to make 
the complaint that the letters are not large enough on her tomb.” 

“But I—I admire this lady,” he protested. “She has the 
courage of contempt for an obsolete classicism—she has the 
divine gift of repudiation for that intolerable criticism which 
destroys the soul of art. And for one who has attempted to 
rewrite the Scriptures——” 

Mademoiselle politely interposed. 

“Permit me, Antoine—I myself am composing this lady’s 
epitaph, and you anticipate every cherished phrase. Let us by 
all means cultivate the divine gift of repudiation, but first it 
is necessary—is it not so? for it to be effective that we accom- 
plish for ourselves a public repudiation, and that exacts an 
ingenuity quite unique. And to rewrite the Scriptures it must 
be that one is not one but many saints. When you are even half 
@ one, mon ami, you shall try.” 

» But this unfortunate retort launched him upon a favourite 
theme. I won’t attempt a repetition of the hackneyed arguments 
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for infidelity which he poured forth with turgid volubility. He 
was permitted to proceed unchecked. Once only, Mademoiselle 
said quietly, “ He speaks without the book,” and for the rest, it 
was a subject which, staunch Catholic as she was, she would not 
desecrate with dispute. 

Now and again she tried to stop him with irrelevant little 
questions :—“ Were there no more buttons to be attached to some 
yet more disreputable coat? Would he approach and let her 
rearrange his tie?” 

He chattered on, until the silence of his audience seemed to 
strike him suddenly : 

“Is it possible,” he asked rhetorically, “that I speak to those 
who still divert themselves with these incredible stupidities ?” 
and paused. 

“TI have already expressed the wish,” said Mademoiselle, with 
exquisite detachment, “ that you would let me readjust your bow.”’ 

He went across and knelt down on the floor beside her, while 
she retied the floppy, rather greasy scarf. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, “ these ruses, but of all things they are 
the most transparent! It is evident I may not speak. For me, 
I have the wider mind. I treat you with more clemency. Are 
you not permitted to be devout, since in fact that becomes you 
very well? Dol not permit you to amuse yourself with these 
little acts of devotion for which I have a contempt supreme, these 
little follies ?” 

For a moment she looked down on him, and left a lingering 
touch upon his shoulder, before gently pushing him away. “As 
if,” she said, “it were not the good God Himself Who permits to 
all of us our follies—yes—blind child—even this of thine—to 
thee. But we become too serious, De la gaieté, mes enfants, de 
la gaieté.” 

We rose to go. He seemed relieved, and then announced it 
was his hour for supper. He had found a most convenient 
restaurant quite near. Would not the little pious one accompany 
him? She graciously declined—there were still some exercises 
to correct, but she could share our road some way. 

Then she informed us that this little festival was almost a 
farewell. Antoine immediately was going to New York. It had 
been difficult—or, to be frank—impossible to get work here, and 
over there the thing was sure—but certain. There was the 
promise of, perhaps, a great career. He must have liberty, she 
said, his temperament required room, much air, but fortunately 
he did not lack confidence, a quality so often missing in the 
artist. 
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“Tt is a parting—yes,” she said, “but not—it is our hope—for 
long. The arrangement is that I go out to him when he is lancé. 
Afterwards—our dream is Paris. In my idle hours I make some- 
times to myself two dreams. One, it is my entrance into Paradise, 
that place of no betrothals, no toilettes, but—who shall say ?— 
perhaps of some diversion; the other, it is my entrance into 
Paris—with Antoine, it is understood. I leave you then to 
figare to yourself which of the two is the more cherished dream!” 

And here she stopped to say good-bye. 

To-night she was again a little pressed. 

“Ah! these mammas,” she cried, “these pupils, and these 
execrable compositions! If the saints themselves should fail one, 
these are a sure deliverance from des fantaisies !” 

With which she turned—passed out of view; a graceful 
beautifully shod, distinguished little figure, hurrying down the 
dingy street. 

The next we heard of him was of his having sailed. 

He had not let her see him off; it was suggested that his 
emotions were not equal to the strain. 

“And he has reason,” she agreed; “these poignant scenes 
under the eyes of all the world are inconvenantes. When he 
returns it will be quite another thing.” 

As time wore on we asked for news of him. At first she said 
she hadn’t heard, the letter must have been delayed. Then later 
it occurred to me I had some influence with a large firm of piano- 
makers in New York, who might make something of his satin- 
wood productions ; and I asked for his address. But it had slipped 
her memory. Oh, yes, he had found employment—but to establish 
oneself surely, that took time. 

Not then suspecting that she really didn’t know it, in a week 
or two I asked for it again. But he had changed his lodgings, he 
made many changes; even she, at the moment, knew not where to 
write! Nothing could exceed my kindness, but at present he was 
fully occupied; should he, at any moment, need this generous 
introduction I should in truth become their benefactor. 

It was vague. Something might easily have happened to him, 
but she wouldn’t own up to the mystery of his silence. She 
preferred to keep it to herself. 

She went her way at a much quickened pace, she worked at a 
tremendous rate, she practically never stopped. And then the 
pace or something else began to tell, and for a week or two she 
had to slacken down. 

It was about this time—with an extreme reluctance—that she 
asked for an advance upon her small account, 
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“Tt is on these occasions,” she said gracefully, “ one makes the 
choice. One asks the favour ofa friend. But all the same, it is 
necessary that I make an explanation. M. de St. Pierre has a 
mother, very poor, whom he has left in Paris, and it is fitting 
that during his absence, while he is yet struggling, she should 
be maintained. Just now he is in little difficulties, and I 
charge myself with this affair. Though I have never seen this 
lady—under the circumstances—it is natural I regard her as a 
parent. Mine I have lost—it is now many years past—but in 
Antoine’s I shall one day behold another, altogether different, but 
still dear.” 

“You see,” remarked my wife—who didn’t hesitate to paint 
Antoine in the colours of the burning lake—“she keeps the 
family; where is it going to end?” 

That being the case, I said I supposed he would eventually 
turn up, unless he had met with some unlucky twist of fate. He 
might, I mildly hinted, have been drowned. 

“The Antoines of this world don’t drown,” she said propheti- 
cally. And as it happened she was right. 

He turned up four months afterwards in Paris. I ran against 
him one amazingly bright evening in some narrow street off the 
Boulevard St. Germain, and there was quite a melodramatic little 
scene. 

He hoped he wasn’t recognised, and was about to hurry on, but 
I turned round and blocked his way. I don’t suppose I looked 
particularly friendly. He made no attempt to play his cards; he 
smiled a little nervously, and threw them down. 

“Tt is unfortunate. Monsieur will not betray me?” 

“ And so,” I commented briefly, “ New York was a conveniently 
distant city, and you have been here all along.” 

“By what right?” he burst out violently, and then seemed to 
think better of it. ‘Iam under no obligation to explain myself. 
It is absolutely my affair—to me.” 

“Not altogether,” I replied, “if I am inclined to make it mine, 
New York,” I pursued, “ was merely an ingenious blind?” 

“Tt served,” he said uneasily; “these things arrange them- 
selves.” 

“In this case, however,” I reminded him, “I mean to have a 
hand in the arrangement. Do you see? This farce must 
stop.” 

“T do not quite understand, monsieur.” 

T assured him it was very simple. 

“ Mademoiselle sends money regularly to some address in Paris, 
presumably for the maintenance of a certain Madame de St. Pierre. 
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This money is very acceptable to a certain Monsieur de St. Pierre. 
Madame, in fact, does not exist.” 

He hesitated; and then remarked with a ridiculous little 
swagger : 

“Monsieur wishes to insult me. Is he prepared for my reply ?” 

“Quite,” I assured him; “only, in these matters, it is the 
brutal custom of my country to settle them with fists. But it 
really isn’t necessary ;” and I repeated: ‘‘ Madame, in fact, does 
not exist.” 
' “ After all,” he said considerately, “for the sake of the lady I 
do not wish to quarrel with any friend of Mademoiselle’s. Monsieur 





evidently has the affair at the ond of the fingers. It would be 
impolite to contradict monsieur.” 

“Then it is understood that these supplies must cease. Made- 
moiselle must be informed—that, too, no doubt, will arrange 
itselfi—that madame, votre mere, no longer requires to be 
maintained.” 

“ And if I refuse?” he asked dramatically. 

“ Then I shall be under the painful necessity of telling Made- 
moiselle a very unpleasant little story.” 

“ Which, in the end,” he said, twisting his small moustache, and 
with an objectionable smile, “ will have the effect of lacerating the 
heart of a very charming lady.” 

“There you deceive yourself,” I said mendaciously ; “but I am 
not in the habit of discussing ladies in this particular.” 

“Mademoiselle is happy in her protector,” he said offensively. 
“The gallantry of the English is so curious, so difficult to define.” 

I could have knocked him down with immense satisfaction, but 
under no circumstances would it have been worth while. I 
persisted patiently. 

“Tt is understood ?” 

“Kh ben!” he agreed at length, after a pause of deliberation, 
during which he regarded me attentively, reflectively, with those 
really beautiful grey eyes. “Then, let us say, it shall be arranged. 
But monsieur will hold to his part of the agreement. He will 
guard the silence that Iam here. It is natural that while one is 
young—yes, even at a price—one wishes to be free.” 

And in a moment he was off. I followed at my leisure, saw 
him turn into the boulevard, cross it rapidly, and disappear into 
a café. 

It was an intensely brilliant night, the lights shone with 
peculiar brightness, and the trees were blotted almost black 
against the clear, star-dotted sky. My way back took me through 
the cité and along the Seine, then past the Concorde up to the 
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Etoile. And there I stopped to look down the long avenue of 
twinkling lamps sloping away in the dark. The scene was fine 
to an indifferent eye, and suddenly it struck me with a new 
significance. It was, of course, this Paris, with its lights, its 
trees, its toilettes, and its indefatigable gaiety, the city of her 
dreams. And here he was, and here he meant undoubtedly to 
stay. 

It is impossible to know if he kept his word. Mademoiselle, on 
my return, was more inscrutable and even gayer; there were 
times when few things in the world seemed sadder, in the light 
of that encounter, than this incurable gaiety of Mademoiselle. 
She wore it like a costume de thédtre. One wondered if she woke 
and slept in it, whether she ever took it off. She was always 
before the footlights in those days, smiling and scattering little 
jests and keeping up her part. The curtain never seemed to go 
down, and she never seemed to be really tired. But as time went 
on she got to look shrunken under the spangles, and there were 
moments when one seemed to catch the tremendous effort of it 
all. There were moments even when it looked like a very nimble, 
very graceful little dance of death, 

It is now more than eighteen months since I met Monsieur 
de St. Pierre, and Mademoiselle has moved to a less distinguished 
neighbourhood ; the life of the marvellous hats and toques is not 
so brief, and she admits with a shrug of supreme indifference 
that she is not so busy, not quite so “pressed” as she used 
to be. 

And in that gallant fight with youth she is beginning to get 
beaten. At last she is looking nearly old. 

My wife says the suspense is killing her, but I think myself 
she is one of those who, let life be what it may, will not easily 
let it go. She seldom speaks of M, de St. Pierre, she certainly 
knows nothing of his whereabouts, but when she mentions him it 
is with a fine assumption of knowing everything. 

“But slowly, but surely,” she will say composedly, “as with 
his talents must arrive always, he is getting on.” 

The last time she alluded to him, plainly with reluctance, 
but as if she must, as if she were forced to keep him going, keep 
it up. 

“That does not go so well, over there,” she told us brightly, 
“but in time—one must be patient—it is merely an affair of 
waiting.” 

Since then I have been away, and this morning brings me a 
note from a still less distinguished neighbourhood, in which she 
says at the turn of a charming compliment that absence only 
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renders the friend more dear. And also that she has not been 
very well—“a little suffering with these devils of nerves, to 
which we other women, we concede too much, is it not so?” 
However, with, for the present, a thousand shakes of the hand, 
and, that assassin of men, the doctor, permitting it, she hopes to 
make me a visit very soon. 

It would seem that Mademoiselle is waiting still. 


Cuartotre M, Mew. 











On a Mesa Cop. 


“Tnpran houses,” said José, “ up on that mesa,” and he pointed to 
a perpendicular rock that stood out bold and square against the 
clear blue Colorado sky. “You like to see them?” 

“ But,” I objected, “no house-building Indians ever lived as far 
north as this. The Indians of the Great Plains were buffalo 
hunters, and lived in tents following the migrations of the herds. 
They put up no houses.” 

“Well,” said the Mexican, “I tell you they build stone buildings 
up there. I don’t care what sort of Indians they was. If you 
take interest in them things, better you go see.” 

Take interest! Of course I took interest in the relics of a race 
that has gone. And soI set my face for the “Indian houses,” 
and walked to the foot of the mesa. It was a heavenly afternoon, 
bright sun with a cool breeze, and all things looking fresh after 
the rain; and up the mesa’s steep side there were zigzag cattle 
trails that I followed. The grass is so scanty in these droughty 
years that cows must climb like goats for a living. Up I went 
hundreds of feet, and then from the top opened an immense view; 
at my feet Smith’s Cafion ran into the broad bed of the Rio de 
Las Animas, with its green belt of cottonwoods, and across the 
valley lines of brown and yellow tablelands stretched away and 
melted in the distance far beyond old Fort Lyon and the 
Arkansas. How full of character are the names! Smith’s Caion, 
so bluntly American! Rio de Las Animas, so musically Spanish ! 
Arkansas, reminiscent of the vanished redman. 

I sat down in the shade of a cedar on the edge of the cliff, with 
my legs hanging over it, my feet on a ledge jutting out, and tried 
to take it allin. Right opposite me, not a rifle shot away—that 
is for a Mauser rifle—projected the next spur of the mesa, the 
one to which I was bound. The mesa scarp is of banded sand- 
stone of a rich chrome and dark ironlike purple, deeply weather- 
worn and fissured, and rises from twenty to forty feet perpendicu- 
lar from cedar-covered talus-slopes below. I looked long at that 
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squarely cut off mesa standing out sharp against the sky, and I 
wondered what folk had built “ houses” so far from water. Could 
there have been northern cliff dwellers ? 

Then I rose and stalked quietly, hunter-like, through the 
stunted cedars round the mesa’s edge, looking everywhere for 
arrow-heads or any other sign of primitive man. Beautiful 
bright birds flew all about, swift sharp-winged hawks, and 
gorgeous painted finches and little sober wren-like birds for the 
hawks to live on, I suppose, as there seemed to be no other living 
thing stirring. Suddenly I stopped. Ten feet away was a great 
snake, not coiled but half curled, lying quite still with uplifted 
head. Dull orange was his skin, quaintly mottled with spots of 
shining black; I looked hard, but look as hard as I might I could 
see no rattles on his tail. Also his head was not broad and flat 
but pointed, and I guessed him to be not venomous. But his 
mottled pattern was the rattlesnake’s pattern, and I expect he 
relied on that to protect him, for he showed no fear; he never 
moved an inch. I watched him quite a long while there in the 
strong sun, his clear unwinking eye fixed on me like a star visible 
by day. “ Perhaps you are the one survivor,” I thought, “of the 
old inhabitants.” He looked so wise, he might have told me 
things if he only could have spoken. I think there was a sort 
of green and gold sheen on the scales about his head; he lay like 
a long jewelled barbaric ornament flung chance-wise on a ground 
of yellow clay and grey lichen. He was so still and so right, 
just as he lay, in his curves, that had that thin dark line of 
mouth opened and uttered an oracle I could not have felt surprise. 

And Professor W. had bidden me send him home a rattle- 
snake embalmed in formalin. Hurt this beautiful painted thing! 
I could not do it—not for a hundred Professor W.’s. Besides, 
I did not believe he was a rattlesnake! And then again, seeing 
him so composed, I wondered if he had ever been to Moqui and 
been a god who is carried about in the mouths of men in the 
fearful rite of the snake dance, and felt the strong teeth and soft 
tongue of an Indian priest on his scaly sides? I would have 
liked to ask him a thousand things, but not being able to do so 
there was nothing for it but to slip quietly away and leave him. 
And then, a hundred yards off, the recollection of my camera 
came tome. What a pose was his! How stupid of me to forget 
that I carried a Kodak! I turned and stole back again; he was 
there yet, and not a scaly fold of him had moved. 1 got the sun 
behind me, set the focus to seven feet, looked in the little magic 
looking-glass till I saw that those jewelled curves were in the 
exact centre, and pressed the bulb, Then-I stole away again; 
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and wise though he may be he does not know that I had taken his 
counterfeit presentment and left him his life. You may perhaps 
one day see his sun picture in the museum, but you never will 
see his skin there. 

The sun would soon be low, so I hurried away to find the 
“Tndian houses” which now surely must be close. I look every- 
where but they are nowhere to be seen. Have I come to the 
wrong place? The mesa thins rapidly out to a point, and lo! 
there they are out at the extreme verge, rough unhewn stone 
slabs, set up on edge and piled together. 

But these are not “houses of the Indians.” No, these are 
breastworks, and the mesa wall ends in a tiny Acropolis. 

In the old Indian days, when the glory of a young man was in 
his scalps, small war parties were always out stealthily seeking 
whom they might snatch a trophy from. But sometimes they 
were surprised in turn, and found themselves set upon by hun- 
dreds of infuriated warriors. Their one chance then was to seize 
some tiny Acropolis like this, where a dozen good bowmen might 
hold a multitude at bay. For the Indian way was not to charge 
in upon a handful of desperate warriors and buy a glorious victory 
with the certainty of losing some lives in the assault. They chose 
rather to besiege their enemy and let hunger and thirst do their 
work for them; so that when the weakened defenders could no 
longer fight they might be taken with the life still whole in 
them; victims fit for the torture and the stake. 

Here then they lay, hating each other, behind these low stone 
breast-works, fierce eyes darting fury through the crevices across 
the short arrow-swept distance, no more than the length of a cricket 
pitch, that divided work from counter-work. One could fancy 
them lying there, the all-seeing sun shining on the bronze bodies 
of the warriors, as impartially as he shines to-day, while cunning 
red fingers felt in the quiver for a good sharp arrow for the next 
shot. There was cover for a dozen or twenty braves behind the 
inner work, and a small stone circle intended perhaps for a few at 
a time to snatch a little sleep by turns where they might get 
some shelter from a distant arrow-shot. The tiny Acropolis was 
cut off from the main mesa by a fissure wide enough to admit a 
man’s body, and this was carefully covered with slabs of the flat 
sandstone to prevent a venturous enemy from creeping under- 
neath and dealing a deadly stroke up from below, and the inner 
breast-work, the wall of defence, was built right over the fissure. 
For the fissure itself became within a mere cave-slit like a wolf's 
den, into which a last solitary sorely wounded brave might drop 
himself for his final stand, 
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In such aden on the far side of the Great Divide did old Bill 
Williams make his end, shot through the body by the cruel Utes, 
who nevertheless did not get hisscalp. They could not harden their 
hearts enough to follow the fierce old trapper down the hole he 
crawled into to die, and when at last after watching outside for 
many days they knew for certain that he must be dead, the 
thought of his grim ghost awaiting them there in the dark den 
was more than they could face, and they left him to sleep his 
last sleep, still as in life, with his faithful rifle in his dead hand, 
and his dead body unmutilated. 

But stop! here is “sign” at the fissure’s mouth, “sign” that 
tells me that wolves do come hither at times; but it is not fresh 
and they are not here to-day. And then as I rise up from 
examining the “sign,” I hear a swish of wings and a great black 
buzzard sweeps close past me, his quills quivering, his legs drawn 
up tight against his body, the beak and neck showing red tints 
against the sky. What has he come for? The wolf's leavings? 
Or has he a memory of some richer feast he once battened on 
here? Silently he circles round me, close, wary, but unafraid, 
looking with hard eye to see what brings a human being to this 
lonely spot. 

And here comes a second! Perhaps it is his mate? Have 
they a nest in these rocks? Possibly, but I fancy not, for they do 
not seem angry ; had they young near the pair would be scream- 
ing passionate resentment at my intrusion. Ah, I thought as 
much. Here comes another, and yet another. The wireless 
telegraphy of this clear air is at work. The second saw the first 
drop down from the ether, hoping that my unwonted presence 
meant prey; whereupon he came sliding down the trackless 
pathway of the air to join in; and the next instant another 
carrion lover saw from afar their movements and read the message 
they conveyed and sped after the second, and still they keep 
coming till there are seven black scavengers swooping and darting 
hungrily around. No sound they utter, though I can hear the 
wind whistle in their pinions; they are silent as the snake, and 
perhaps they are as old, for birds like reptiles live long; they 
will not tell me anything at all, certainly not of that feast to 
which they or their fathers once flocked here on this mesa’s edge. 
There is nothing to be known of that forgotten fight. Not one 
arrow-head can I find, not one dropped gun flint, nor empty 
cartridge, to say if it happened thirty years ago, or sixty, or six 
hundred ; nothing to tell if white men or white men’s arms were 
in it, or if all was part of those unrecorded years before the white 
man’s breed ever set foot upon this continent, 
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Yes, it is all lost, and perhaps better so. I look far away 
through the gulfs of air to the great plains beyond the Arkansas 
where the wild Indians and the wild buffalo, that were their meat 
lived out their lives for so many thousands of years. They have 
gone and gone for ever, and I look down now on the scattered 
humble ranches of the Mexican settlers as well as at the green 
alfalfa meadows and solidly built buildings of the more modern 
American cattle company; Mexicans and Americans, there they 
too live their lives, as unconscious of the past behind them as 
they are of the future that shall change the face of this familiar 
earth after they are gone. For the law of change is eternal, and 
though we know not what shall be, we are certain of this—-that 
the future will be other than the past, something perhaps as new 
and as incomprehensible to us as once were the first Englishmen 
and Spaniards to the red men of America. 





R. B. TowxsHenp. 
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PART I. 


DELIRIUM. 
Cuapter I. 


Irat1An on his mother’s side, Eustace was a meagre delicate- 
looking lad, with a pale, sharp face, and deep-set strangely 
luminous eyes, which seemed somehow to belong to better 
days. He wandered about, generally alone, a book in his hand, 
sometimes a sheaf of paper upon which he wrote fiercely. He 
haunted book-stalls, and for a few lire purchased mouldy volumes, 
useless to anyone else. Sometimes he led a six-year-old step- 
brother by the hand and taught as they went along, the child 
docile though half bored. The manners of the pair were gentle ; 
their clothes not those of the working class. They spoke many 
languages, and knew the customs of many peoples; the taint 
of the wanderer was on them, the weariness of the pilgrim, the 
grief of the exile. Often Eustace would find a quiet place on 
the Aventine Hill, and leaning against a sunlit wall, his arm 
round the child, he would tell stories of England, where the 
little Ernest had never been, but which to him also was no less 
the goal than the starting-point from whence he had drawn his 
life. 

“And why,” the boy would ask, when his brother paused, his 
eye straying to the horizon as if he had lost the present and the 
now in the immensity of recollection, “why did we ever come 
away from home?” 

Then Eustace would recall his wandering thoughts and gaze 
steadily at the child as if thinking the time perhaps had come for 
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telling him the truth; yet always, touching the baby curls, meeting 
the innocent eyes, he would answer carelessly :— 

“Chi lo sa?” 

And Ernest would accept the mystery without more than a mild 
and momentary surprise. 

When the sun had gone down with the sudden complete vanishing 
of the south—when an instant had changed the tawny gold of the 
sunlit wall, the purples and browns of its shadows, into a cold 
and uniform grey; when the moon was already visible in a steely 
sky, and the Tramontana, at bay during the long hours of sun- 
shine, now swept the streets with paans of victory—the pair 
would rise, and, shivering a little, hand in hand, talking of sums 
or conjugating a Latin verb, they would thread their way through 
the lanes and alleys of the Eternal City. And if Ernest said he 
was tired, they would turn for a few minutes into St. Maria in 
Cosmedin, and sit there dreaming in the dense shadow till closing 
time, vaguely pleased when now and then some guttering candle 
illumined a patch of mosaic pavement or the polished marble of 
an ancient column. 

Once a kind old priest, passing on some easy business, laid his 
hand on the boy’s fair head, and asked if he were a good child of 
the Church. Ernest answered in his fluent, baby Italian— 

“ We are two Englishmen, padre, and in England there is not 
any Church.” 

The priest looked to Eustace for an explanation ; he sat up and 
added with the fierceness of smothered passion : 

“No, signore, we are not even Christians!” 

The priest stood looking from one to the other of the heretic ° 
brothers, then said in painstaking English, quoting with a smile 
from the English Bible :— 

“Many shall come from the east and from the west, and shall 
sit down with Abraham in the Kingdom of the Just.” 

“Tt depends on who one’s father is, doesn’t it?” said Eustace, 
still fiercely ; and the priest replied: 

“Nay, my son, it depends far more upon yourself.” 

And he passed on his way. Yet presently, returning and seeing 
the brothers still there, the younger with eager eyes peering into 
the gloom, the elder sitting up straight with a look of scornful 
pain, his gaze fixed on vacancy, he said :— 

“Come to my house for a space. I have a wood fire to-day, 
and a Befana trumpet for the little one, and some panettone 
dolce.” 

Eustace shook his head, and they stepped forth again into the 
evening, 
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“Why couldn't we go?” asked Ernest, “he was a nice priest, 
and I should have liked the cake! ” 

“ Englishmen,” said Eustace, “don’t listen to priests, and when 
they are hungry they never tell strangers.” 

In the church, they had not noticed a lady who had overheard 
the brief colloquy. She was of a type common in Rome, the lady 
tourist of a certain age, plain, short, very neat, conscientious about 
her guide-book; a great haunter of churches, half enamoured of 
the Romish doctrine which says so plainly,—‘ This do, and thou 
shalt live.” 

She had come out after the brothers—the priest, indeed, was 
locking the gates—for something in their faces or their speech 
had attracted her. 

“Forgive me,” she said, coldly but courteously, “I heard the 
child say you are English and that he is hungry. Please do me 
the favour of buying him a nice cake—what did he call it— 
panettone ?—with that.” 

And she handed Ernest a note for five live, adding: 

“T wish I had a proper sweet English cake for you, dear. 
Perhaps they would make you one at the English shop in the 
Piazza di Spagna.” 

She turned to Eustace, who had taken the coin from the child, 
and went on: “ Forgive me, I could not help listening when you 
answered the priest. It is true that we English find no help in 
the Church, however much we may desire it. Some of us are 
born sceptics. What you said about fathers laying snares for 
their children—that appealed to me also.” | 

Eustace answered in Italian, his voice cold and courteous as 
her own :— 

“T don’t generally mean what I say. Did I speak of fathers? 
Mine is twice the man his son is, anyhow. ‘The priest very 
properly snubbed me. They get clever, those fathers-confessor, 
at tearing away all one’s filthy rags of self-righteousness. As for 
Ernest’s panettone, signora, he shall buy it as he goes home with 
his own money, or else he must go without. We may be thieves, 
nothing more probable; but at least we are not yet beggars.” 

“I—I beg your pardon!” said the lady, receiving back her 
coin, overwhelmed by the young man’s address and by his words, 
the cynicism of which was marred by a passionate tremble in his 
voice. Raising his hat, Eustace took the child swiftly away. 

Presently the brothers reached the obscure habitation which 
for the time being was their home, and where they were known 
by an Italian name. It was an attic in the Vicolo Scanderbeg, 
close to that hill where the great Twin Brethren have for centuries 
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kept watch over the fallen fortunes of Rome. From the window 
Eustace could see the kingly creatures, and once he had chucked 
a stone at them in foolish spite because he had not been made 
strong and patient and victorious as they. His father was passing 
out as he entered, a man dressed as an Italian, who spoke the 
Italian tongue fluently as Eustace himself and with no more 
foreign accent. He had a firm step, an upright carriage, an air 
of absolute candour. At this moment he was wearing his disguise 
carelessly, and an acute observer might have suspected him what 
he was, at least by birth—an English gentleman. 

He stopped, facing his son. 

“Have you made up your mind?” he asked, sharply. 

Eustace grew paler, and shrank aside. 

“ T—don’t mean to do it,” he answered in a low voice. 

“Come, sir, I have heard that once too often,” said the other, 
“this time your scruples can’t be indulged. I’m in a tight place, 
and you've got to get me out of it for your own sake no less than 
for mine. What’s the good ofsquirming? I wasn’t born for this 
kind of life, but you were, you mongrel puppy. Look at yourself 
in the glass and see if it isn’t written on your face, just as it was 
on your blessed mother’s! By Jove! I chose better the second 
time” (here he swung the child Ernest to his shoulder), “ this boy’s 
a finer specimen! It’s not written on your face, sonny, nor it 
shan’t beif your father and your brother stick to their profession ; 
which, at this time of day, Master Eustace, is, you understand, 
the only one open to either of them.” 

Eustace lifted his half-brother down and pushed him away. 

“J am glad you’ve some consideration for Ernest,” he said. 

“Pooh! I feed him any way, which is more than you could do, 
Mr Facing-both-ways, with your hang-dog air and your abortions 
of scruples. Now just you listen tome. Trelawney Higgins is 
no fool, and he has seen me and my maimed hand before—in the 
days when I was neither called Bianchi nor Stevens. I don’t 
want to tickle his memory, nor to excite his curiosity. That’s 
why I’ve been ill lately, and have sent you to receive his instruc- 
tions. That’s why, at this particular instant, I am lying very 
sick in bed at the Hotel de Milan, and why I have sent my doctor 
to tell him so. We have reached the moment for drawing the 
money, and I'll be hanged if I sign a receipt in Higgins’s presence 
with this tell-tale hand. Higgins knows his opportunity will be 
lost if he lets the affair stand over for my recovery; consequently 
with his consent, almost at his suggestion, I send you, my son, 
to-morrow, fully accredited to sign the receipt, to receive the cash, 
to bring it to me—of course that I may lay it out according to 
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our gentleman’s instructions! When I have got the money, 
however, I do not propose to proceed any further in Mr. Trelawney 
Higgins’s business. I shall very suddenly recover from my ill- 
ness, and there will be a moonlight flitting both from the Hétel 
de Milan and from the Vicolo Scanderbeg. Somewhat later, a 
gentleman with two sons, with manners, money and even intro- 
ductions, will appear at the best hotel in Vienna; the boy shall 
be put to school, and you, my lad, shall be as idle as you please. 
Can’t”you do one morning’s work for the sake of a year’s idleness?” 

“Suppose Higgins also should appear in Vienna?” murmured 
Eustace, his eyes on the ground. 

“Pshaw! Is that what you're afraid of ? A Yankee theatre- 
manager will not be admitted to the houses we shall frequent. 
He was a vulgar little music-master when I knew him first, in a 
ready-made coat, shabby as your own. He may be a green bay 
tree now in Chicago where indigenous art doesn’t flourish, but 
here he is no more than a slave-merchant scouring Europe for 
marketable singing women. What makes you afraid of Higgins? 
I’m a better man than he, any day!” 

“T am more afraid of you,” said Eustace, in a low voice. 

“T know it, young ’un, and that’s precisely why I count on your 
assistance to-morrow. Come now, are you going to obey me, or 
are you not? If you aren’t—then, dear Mr. Virtue, I shall have 
reluctantly to treat you as your grandfather treated me—cut you 
adrift, my son, disinherit you, leave you to your own devices.” 
He laughed, slapping Eustace on the back, as he continued: 
“Would you like to know the result of your own devices? You 
haven’t the courage to go forward nor the energy to go back. 
You'll shilly-shally, coquet, hesitate and starve, till you end on 
the gallows. IfIam going there myself, at least I intend to go 
comfortably ! ” 

Eustace shuddered, tut Mr. Stevens only laughed louder, and 
pushed past him into the street. His last words were allusion to 
a tale of his early days. He had once been a soldier in India, a 
youth of renown. ‘Tiger shooting one day he had been seized by 
a man-eater, mauled, dragged away towards the jungle. 

“T will at least go comfortably,’ he shouted to his terrified 
companions, and threw his arm round the beast’s neck to support 
himself on his terrible journey. Accidentally he touched a wound 
she had already received; she dropped him with a howl, 
made off, and was presently shot. Mr. Stevens still treasured a 
magnificent tiger skin, but from his right hand he had lost two 
fingers. The brute’s imprint proved no small inconvenience in a 
career which necessitated frequent aliases; none the less he was 
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vain of the mark. He had overheard his servant describing the 
adventure to an admiring audience in the compound. 

“You see what a fine courage the Sahib had!” said the man; 
and the Sahib ever after lived up to his reputation. Devils might 
be dragging him to the pit; at least he would go comfortably ; 
not in the craven fashion of this miserable son with whom fate 
had saddled him ! 


Cuaprer II, 


Meantime the spinster lady, who could have afforded a carriage 
but who walked for walking’s sake, was returning to the Hétel de 
Londres, where she was staying with a young niece. 

“ What was it in that boy which took my fancy?” she solilo- 
quized; “he was not particularly attractive. He is not even 
respectable. He was ungracious to the priest, and rude to me. 
I suppose I liked him because he answered exactly as I might 
have answered myself. I am certain our souls are akin!” 

She lost herself in harassing thought, all the time stepping 
briskly on and appearing self-reliant and composed. At the crossing 
near the Palazzo Venezia, she had to wait for the passage of a 
carriage. There was a man init, an Englishman, or possibly an 
American. He had not the air of a tourist, but was business-like, 
alert, authoritative, perhaps a little fussed: a large, blond, hand- 
some man, past his youth. The lady was close to him as he drove 
by, and he looked at her with the instinctive criticism of one 
accustomed to judge strangers at a glance. The carriage rolled 
on, and his gaze attached itself to the next person; he thought 
nothing at all of the English lady, was unconcious of having 
seen Ler. 

She, however, turned quite white, and remained as if rooted to 
the ground, her eyes following the carriage as it rolled slowly 
up the Corso. 

“He did not even know me!” she was saying to herself; and 
I—O God! if I were beautiful, if I were even young! I would 
follow him, find him, fling myself at his feet!” 

Presently she resumed her way, still pale, her lips tightly com- 
pressed, her hands clenched, her heart throbbing. 

“He did not even know me!” she repeated soundlessly; “I 
ought to be glad, ought I not?” 

She did not follow the Corso as she had intended, but turned 
aside at the Via dell’ Umilta to the Trevi fountain. Here she 
stood for some minutes by the edge of the water which plashed 
and foamed like a miniature sea. The cold breeze blew in her 
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face, but it seemed to exasperate her. Presently she sighed 
impatiently and her eyes filled with the hot drops of anger 
which are all one with the salt rheum of grief. 

She ascended again to the street, and hurried to the church 
where the blue nuns relieve each other day and night in per- 
petual adoration. As she reached the door one of the Sisters was 
in the act of closing it. 

“Let me in! Let mein!” said the Englishwoman. “I ama 
heretic, but I come to pray!” 

The nun shook her head, and swept across the church like 
an angel with her floating blue habit and white veil. A sub- 
ordinate finished the bolting of the door, leaving the intruder 
outside. 

She smiled ironically, resuming her customary aspect of some- 
what apathetic composure. In her heart she was saying :— 

“TI pray for repentance. Alas! I have prayed for years, and 
like Esau I have never found it! I shall go to my grave as I have 
lived, unabsolved. If their Church could give me peace I would 
join them to-morrow; but I have no repentance and no faith. 
There is no peace for me in any Church. My prayers, too, are 
very often profane. I had an idol once and I broke it—I hoped 
it was for conscience sake. Now it is true I pray for repentance, 
but I pray much oftener, ‘Lord, give me my idol back!’ No 
wonder the Church shuts me out among the publicans and 
sinners!” 

She turned, called a vehicle and drove to her hotel. 

The large gentleman, whom she had seen in the Piazza 
Venezia, had an hour ago betaken himself to a room with an open 
piano, much music littering the floor, many letters on the table 
opened and unopened. In an adjoining ante-room two ladies 
were waiting nervously for permission to enter and display their 
voices. He had no scruple about keeping them waiting; his 
time was certainly more valuable than theirs. He lit a cigar, 
attended to his cards and letters, dashed off three notes; then 
took up a sheet of music MS. and played from it on the piano 
with one hand. 

After all, perhaps his sub-conscious self had recognized the 
lady at the crossing ; for he suddenly desisted from his occupa- 
tion and laid the MS. down, a curious smile breaking over his face. 
He seated himself, and played a few bars of a wild and beautiful 
melody unknown to the public, long forgotten even by himself. 

“Ah, poor Margaret!” he said; “poor gifted Margaret! 
Where is she now? Does her husband _ her? Does she 
ever think of me?” 

VOL. CXXIX, 
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Cuapter III. 


In a tiny student’s pension somewhat south of the Via Sistina 
lived that autumn Froken Anna Breien. Norwegian by birth, 
she also bad run about Europe till she was cosmopolitan, and as 
such she had naturally drifted to Rome. She was twenty-two, 
tall and powerful, weighing a good eleven stone. Her foot fell 
heavy as a grenadier’s ; Roman chairs, none too solid, were wont 
to collapse beneath her weight. When emphatic in conversation 
she would strike the table with her fist making the wine-glasses 
jump at the far end, and provoking frowns from the Misses 
Simpson, the little English old maids who never spoke above a 
whisper. Anna was undeniably handsome however. Her skin 
was excellently white and clear; her full blue eyes had the 
candour and brilliance of a child’s, her masses of chestnut hair, 
rolled up anyhow, for she always dressed in a hurry, were the 
cynosure of Roman painters. She had a fine contralto voice, 
trained in Leipsic ; and she was now studying the pianoforte, her 
aim being to become a music mistress, possibly a public executant 
in her native Christiania. She had not been in Norway for years, 
but she remembered it with the deep affection of a faithful 
nature. She remembered also the brother she had left behind 
there, who was now a professor at the university, and who, 
through all her wanderings, wrote to her steadily twice a month. 

It was to visit this young lady that Eustace Stevens climbed 
the 179 marble steps which led to the little five-lire-a-day eyrie 
of a pension. 

Anna’s room was minute and nearly filled by her hired piano ; 
there seemed scarce space for herself and her stiff rustling 
petticoats. Still, Eustace was squeezed in somehow and accom- 
modated with the only chair. Anna sat on the revolving music- 
stool, now and then giving point to her talk by spinning round 
upon it with much velocity and loud creaks. 

“Mr. Eustace, how do you do?” Froken Breien inquired 
with the Norwegian lift of her voice, and an additional staccato 
peculiar to herself. “You are not looking so very well; it is 
good you have come this evening for me to cheer and perhaps be 
consulted.” 

Her English was no more correct than her Italian, her 
French, or her German, but she spoke them all with fluency and 
rashness. 

The lad answered impetuously, a short smile breaking over his 
weary face :— 
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“Miss Breien, do you know what you are like? The bright 
Roman sun shining out on a winter's day, setting one’s blood 
dancing and warming one’s heart in fifty seconds!” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” cried Anna (she pronounced it, Au! Au! 
Au!) ; “very nice compliments, Mr. Eustace! much more nice 
than Miss Sarah Simpson, who says I am the whirlwind!” 

“Yes, you are that too,” said Eustace, “a fresh cool whirlwind 
waltzing in from the Campagna when thunder is brewing, catching 
one up and giving one wings.” 

“Oh! Oh! Very, very nice!” cried Anna; “and what are 
you making all this day, Mr. Eustace; and are you very well, and 
your so young brother, and your papa ?” 

“Oh, never mind about me; the sun and the wind are twice as 
interesting! Tell me about yourself, Anna.” 

“About me? About me? But I make nothing new, Mr. 
Eustace. I am having my lesson to-day from my teacher, and he 
says I am playing better. And when my teacher is saying that, 
T am ready to jump up and throw my arms round his neck and 
kiss him!” 

“Tf I were your teacher,” said Eustace, his eyes on the floor, 
“T should make that remark at every lesson.” 

“Then you would be very bad teacher!” cried the girl. 
“Mr. Eustace, shall I touch the piano for you now? I am 
playing Schumann’s Papillons. Oh, very difficult! To get the 
tempo is very difficult. Schumann is a devil of a componist for 
the tempo. Shall I play for you? and you shall tell me if you 
think the tempo is pretty well.” 

And she struck the instrument with much spirit and a firm, 
masculine touch which set the little room shaking. Eustace, like 
his father, was a good deal of a musician, and generally not slow 
in appreciation and criticism. To-night his thoughts were 
obviously elsewhere. He stood silent, his hand on her shoulder. 
Anna made no objection to the half caress, but now and then she 
looked at him inquiringly, playing on accelerando and fortissimo. 

Before she had quite finished the piece she heard a footstep 
outside the room. She jumped up and intercepted Tullia, the 
pretty housemaid, commanding her to bring “ Water, boiling, 
boiling, boiling in a galop, subito, subito, subito !”—that she might 
prepare good Norwegian punch “for the poor young gentleman, 
Tullia, who is so cold, so cold!” 

Eustace had a vague idea that an Englishwoman would have 
produced tea, not cognac, from her cupboard; also he did wish 
Anna would not talk quite so loud, and had a less noisy music- 
stool. Often he left her presence with a headache; “7 what 
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matter? Her vivacity was her charm. Richness and exuberance 
of life had entered very little into Eustace’s personal experience. 

“ My friend,” said Anna, noting that even the punch had failed 
to cheer him, “ what is the matter? You are very sorry to-night. 
Is it your book you are writing which is not getting on very 
well?” 

“My book? Oh, it will take years to write, and no one will 
read it. That is no new calamity.” 

“ But I have intention to read it, Mr. Eustace!” 

He shook his head. “You would not understand one word 
of it, Miss Breien. It’s as dry as a bone; the quintessence of 
transcendentalism and painfully unorthodox theology.” 

“Why are you writing such dull and not-quite-right things ?” 
asked the girl, with mild disapproval. 

“They aren't dull to me,” said Eustace. Presently he added 
under his breath, “ The book may end by making me famous, you 
know.” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Anna. “I, too, hope to grow famous by 
my piano playing!” 

She smiled, her real thought being that fame in so far as it 
meant genius was singularly undesirable: in so far as it meant 
pleasurable success she was more likely to achieve it than 
Eustace. 

To-night he seemed to have no enthusiasm even for his book. 
He sat long silent, his elbows on the table, his chin on his hands. 
Anna watched him, unusually quiet. At last, laying her palm 
on his knee, she leaned forward and said, 

“Dear Mr. Eustace, if there is anything whatever I can make 
for you, I shall be making it. Oh, never fear—never fear!” 

At her touch he started ; he became dizzy with sudden emotion. 
It was all he could do not to throw his arms round her and press 
her to his heart. However, he restrained himself, lifted her hand 
away with a gesture of courteous yet cynical refusal, forced a 
smile to stiff lips, and said with a bitterness wholly enigmatical 
to her: 

“ Miss Breien—Anna—my business here to-night is, you must 
learn, simply to bid you good-bye. Things—between us—have, 
unluckily for me, come to a full stop. It is all over. I must 
leave you and go away—into a darkness not meant for people 
like you, over a gulf you couldn’t pass if you wanted to, across 
which no one ever returns.” 

“But, Mr. Eustace,” said Anna, dismayed, “I do not at all 
know what you mean! What is it you are making? You speak 
wildly ; I do not become understanding.” 
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Eustace rose abruptly and took a few steps about the room. It 
was too narrow for bodily exercise, and he reseated himself. 

“There’s not the least use in telling you what I am ‘ making.’ 
I see some sense in it; but I don’t flatter myself you will. Your 
views are narrow—I have told you so. However, if you wish to 
know, Anna, two days ago my father was arrested—carried off 
to prison. The world and his admiring sons will have to do 
without him, I imagine, for five years, perhaps for ten.” 

“But that is not to divide us!” cried the girl, jumping up, 
“you have told me bad about your father before!” 

And she held out both her hands. Eustace shrugged his 
shoulders and turned away. Yet the red spot on each pale cheek 
showed he was moved. 

“Bad? Oh, yes, I know! To be put in prison is no worse 
than the rest. If I were he, I should feel it a relief. My present 
position is more awkward than his. I have my book to write— 
the child to feed. That little chap, Anna,—even my father meant 
to bring him up honest. He mustn’t starve. Starving men are 
never honest.” 

“T will help!” cried Anna, “my teacher says I am beginning 
next spring to play in his concerts, and I will become much 
success, and bouquets, and presents, and money—very, very much 
money!” 

“You don’t suppose I would feed on your bouquets? And next 
spring? Something has had to be done at once.” 

“ And what is it that you do, Mr. Eustace?” asked Anna. 

He was silent, but there was that on his face which frightened 
her. “Idemand of you that you tell me, my friend! What is 
it you are making? Is it something which perhaps you are 
ashamed of ?” 

“ There is not much use in being ashamed,—at least until one is 
put in prison. Why should I tell you? You wouldn’t under- 
stand. Your views are narrow. You have an income, Miss 
Breien, and can allow yourself the luxury of prejudice.” 

“ What is it you are making, Mr. Eustace ?” 

“ Well, if you insist upon knowing, I have entered my father’s 
profession. There was a certain job which, being fastidious, I 
had declined to do for him. Stress of circumstance has made me 
less nice, and I have done it for myself. That is all,” 

“TI do not become understanding, Mr. Eustace.” 

“I have sometimes wished you understood quicker, Anna. 
Explanations are occasionally so very disagreeable. My God! 
can’t you put a name on my father’s profession? I have spoken 
of it only because I am going away—leaving-Rome. You will 
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never see me again. Good heavens! it hurts though, leaving you! 
I never knew till this moment, Anna, how much I loved you!” 

“You should have reflected upon that before,” said the 
Norwegian, indignantly. “It seems you have become thief; and 
now you tell me you love me!” 

She was standing over -him like some fair-haired terrible 
goddess, and Eustace shuddered. He covered his face, but went 
on speaking with the same restrained and cynical passion : 

“Yes, I say I love you; but there are things more necessary 
to me than you are! Feeding the child is perhaps one of them. 
Perhaps I think feeding myself of more importance than feeding 
the child. Eating and sleeping, breathing and pumping the 
blood into one’s damned heart—doesn’t everyone put that first— 
even before love of women?” 

“T am not caring about myself,” said Anna, sitting down again, 
her brilliant face quite pale and old. “Tdo not know whether 
when a man says he loves me I must be jealous of his loving his 
little brother too. I am thinking that it is very, very wicked 
to care for anyone or anything more than for being honest and 
good. And you know it yourself, Mr. Eustace, and it is just that 
you are making excuses when you talk of little brothers and of 
writing books, and being obliged to pump at your heart. I would 
not be pumping mine. If I were you would take a big knife 
and plunge it into my black heart rather than take one soldo 
which is not mine.” 

“So should I if I were you, Anna. You haven’t lived as I 
have, all your life on the borders of crime. I was mad when 
I thought we might become lovers. It is impossible I could 
ever be worth anything to anybody. I am a born castaway. 
Let me go!” 

“T have not understanded all you say,” returned Anna; “I 
suppose if I had not had good parents and if I was hungry I 
might be more tempted. But it is not true, Mr. Eustace, that you 
are worth nothing. It is not for you to judge about that. Iam 
very glad you should love me, and I am quite able to love you; 
but not if you are dishonourable and thief.” 

“You could have loved me?” cried the unhappy lad, his thin 
moist fingers grasping hers. 

“Well, listen here,” said Anna, “listen to me, Mr. Eustace 
Stevens—Eustace, tutto semplice, si? I do love you—now—at 
this very moment, even though you say you become thief. Yes, 
I am very, very glad to have you love me!” 

He raised his head, and at once she bent forward and kissed 
him. Eustace flushed hotly, and all his veins tingled. Then he 
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rose with a resolution and manliness which for the moment trans- 
formed him. 

“God bless you, my dear, for saying it! But no, Anna, it 
must be good-bye. I am not base enough to ruin you—I have 
lost you. Oh, don’t pity me!” he cried, interrupting himself, “ it 
is my own doing! It is bad to lose you, but it is not so bad as the 
rest. Don’t fancy I shall care very long about you, Anna!” 

“But perhaps I shall care very, very long about you,” said the 
Norwegian, laying her hands on his wrists and looking at him 
gravely with her brave, pure eyes. There was a silence. 

“Very well, then, Mr. Eustace, we are not lovers, we are just 
two very good friends as we were before. Say no more wild 
things, but tell me exactly what it is you have done.” 

“Why should I tell you? Is ita matter to brag of? I went 
as arranged in my father’s name to the American theatre man— 
naturally without mentioning my father’s catastrophe. I got the 
money—enough of it for my purpose—and I intended to take the 
child and go. But that damned Lucarini was in the original plot, 
and he guessed my game and interfered. I had to buy him off. He 
was my father’s slave, but he has made himself my master—the 
brute! He has got the money; but in compensation he has given 
me a high post in his honourable service. In fact, I have sworn 
myself formally into the company of which my father has so far 
been the predominant partner. To-morrow at five, under orders 
from my chief, I start for Paris to carry on the business of the 
firm. I had the insane fancy to bid you good-bye first, Anna.” 

“Do you not think that American will pursue you when he 
finds you have deceived him ?” asked the girl. 

“Perhaps, Anna, you would like to denounce me?” 

“Tt might be the truest kindness, my poor boy.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t make much of it! You are too innocent. 
I have told you no names. Lucarini isn’t the brute’s real name. 
You don’t know my name, The American isn’t an American, and 
Paris is not where Iam going. We are all very slippery people. 
When we lie you will believe us, and when we speak the truth 
you will think it lies. Iam not afraid of you.” 

“T will not betray you,” said the Norwegian, slowly, “I have 
thought of a better way.” 

She pulled out a trunk and took from it a cash-box containing 
money, @ few jewels, and orders on a bank. 

“Tt happens that to-day I have received money for the whole 
year from my good brother; and I told you before how my uncle 
who died left me legacy which is already lying at the bank here 
for me to do what I like with. This is what I will do, Mr. 
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Eustace. You will go to-night, do you hear me? to-night, and 
I will go with you, taking money to that American theatre man. 
You shall pay back the money you got from him, and snap your 
fingers at the Signor Lucarini; you shall stay on here in Rome 
and be poor—even starve perhaps—:but be honest and free. And 
every penny I have in the world shall be yours until you get 
yourself some honest hard work, that you may buy food for your- 
self and the little boy.” 

“Dear, dear Anna, you are an angel!—a sinless angel! But 
what you suggest is impossible. You also have to eat and to 
clothe yourself; and the sum in question is larger than either of 
us could raise out of pocket money. Besides, strange as it may 
appear, I have some self-respect, perhaps merely some prejudice. 
I am not yet so low down as to sponge upon a woman.” 

“I am telling you, Mr. Eustace, what it is you must do. 
You must restore the money; and you must give up being idle 
and get yourself some work.” 

“Work? Do you imagine I could work? You might as well 
look for grapes on thistles! No, no; it was ordained cycles ago 
that I was to pass this life among the damned! Bid me to leave 
you, Anna. You needn’t say addio! It’s a mockery.” 

Without waiting for expostulation, he left her, slamming the 
door, and fled down the long stairs to the street. 

Anna would have pursued, but his foot was swift, and after 
standing for a few minutes at the outer entrance of the flat, she 
returned to her room, knelt by her bedside, and burst into 
vehement weeping. 

After a few minutes, Eustace returned. She raised her tear- 
stained face, gazing up at him, half bewildered. 

“Anna,” said Eustace, his words low and it seemed heart-felt, 
“I wish to make you one promise, to take an oath before you, 
if you care for oaths. I shall keep a promise I make to you, 
Anna!” 

She struggled to her feet holding out her hand. 

“Yes, yes, make a good promise, my poor Eustace; and it is I 
—I who will help you to keep it.” 

Eustace had not advanced beyond the door; he was much 
shaken at the sight of her grief. 

“T swear, Anna, before you and before God, that I will keep 
that child straight. He shall be honest whatever becomes 
of me.” 

“It is not enough, my Eustace! it is not enough!” cried 
Anna beside herself, disregarding his attempt to repulse her; 
“you will not be able to keep that promise, and you will ruin the 
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child, and break my heart and everybody’s, and be a curse! Oh, I 
cannot suffer it! Iwon’t let you doit! I won't bid you good- 
bye. I will not leave you and let you go to the devil when I love 
you! Do you hear me what I say, Eustace? love you, love you, 
love you! Oh very, very, very much I love you!” 

Her voice, always loud, was louder with agitation, and the door 
stood open. Eustace was half outside, the handle in his hand, 
his face averted, white and still, with the stillness of despair. 

One of the little English spinsters and the German gentleman 
hearing a great noise, looked out of their several rooms to see 
what could be the matter. They saw a young gentleman 
sufficiently handsome, sufficiently tragic to suggest some sort of 
romantic hero, and they saw the loud Norwegian woman making 
& scene. 

“Tt’s that dreadful Miss Breien!” said the spinster to the 
German ; and they both retired again into their chambers. 

Even at that moment when Anna’s offered love seemed to the 
unhappy Eustace supremely desirable, he felt distinct annoy- 
ance that strangers should have heard her voice. 1 was his own 
fault for leaving her door open. Quick as thought he shut it. 
But his thought itself was quick and told him that for Anna’s 
sake the shutting must be with himself outside. He was 
unworthy of her love; he must not accept it; he had no right to 
stay. Once more he fled the house, this time without return. 


Cuapter IY. 


Anna flung herself face downwards on her bed and wept with the 
convulsive violence of an uncontrolled nature. Twice Miss 
Martha Simpson thought it necessary to listen at the door, and to 
ask the other ladies what could have happened. Miss Sarah 
considered it her duty to mention what she and the German 
gentleman had seen and the shocking expressions they had heard. 

“Such a nice-looking young man, Martha; a mere boy! He 
seemed positively horrified, and went away instantly. I feel quite 
upset! I never have understood Miss Breien’s manners; and now 
I have made up my mind that if she stays on in this pension, you 
and I must leave. One has to be so careful among strangers. 
This is a question of conduct; undoubtedly, a question of 
conduct.” 

A little later, Signora Simi, the landlady, visited Miss 
Breien in her room, and asked questions as to this frantic 
weeping, and also as to the frequent visits of an unknown 
gentleman. Anna, afraid of betraying Eustace’s confidence, 
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refused explanation, declared with a forced and unsuccessful 
laugh that there was nothing the matter; then in her agitation 
lost her temper and accused the signora of impertinence, talking 
at the top of her voice ina jumble of imperfect languages. The 
signora shouted for her husband, telling him the Norwegian was 
cursing abominably—poor Anna who knew no curses in any 
tongue, and was only trying to make herself heard by much 
speaking! Signor Simi prudently stuck to his own idiom, but 
he also talked too loud and far too much. The Misses Simpson 
and the other ladies cowered together in terror, and implored the 
German gentleman to summon the police. At last the signorino, 
young Simi, an engineer and a linguist who interfered in affairs 
of the pension only on very important occasions, informed Miss 
Breien in German, English and French, very slowly and very 
clearly, that bis mother required her room for a Principessa from 
Napoli; and would Miss Breien be so good as to fit herself 
to-morrow with a new pension; where she could practice her 
scales and receive her visitors without scandal ! 

This announcement had a sobering effect on the poor girl who 
became suddenly quite silent and tearless. She opened her purse 
and threw a fifty franc note at the signora, saying she would 
leave at daybreak, and would tell every Scandinavian in Rome, 
and Signor Sgalli her music-master, how shockingly she had been 
insulted. 

Then she pushed all the Simis out of her room, locked the door, 
sat down on her bed, and tried to think what she must do: what 
she must do, not so much for herself as for Eustace. By this time 
the elder Miss Simpson had begun to fancy the girl rather hardly 
treated ; and to repent her own share in destroying a reputation 
probably spotless. 

“Tt seems rather awful to drive her into the street,” she said ; 
“T will go to the poor thing and win her confidence, and see how 
I can help her.” j 

But Anna did not give her confidence. She thanked the little 
woman for her kinduess, and when urged to take something to 
revive her, and afraid she was about to be given tea—a beverage 
she detested—she called for Vermouth cinchona, 

Whereupon Miss Simpson fled in horror and told her sister, and 
everyone else, she believed Miss Breien was a confirmed dipso- 
maniac, and that Signora Simi was ejecting her for no other than 
this sufficient reason. 

Unconscious of having offended, Anna went to bed, and being 
very healthy, she slept. Next morning, she rose with a headache 
indeed and a heartache, but resolute and tearless. She went to her 
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music-lesson at 9 o’clock and played her Fugue and her Papillons 
so brilliantly that Signor Sgalli complimented her, and arranged 
for her début in a fortnight’s time. 

Anna smiled gratefully but kept silence. What might she not 
be doing in a fortnight’s time ? 

Then she went out to seek for a lodging. 


Carter VY. 


Arter Jeaving the pension and Anna, Eustace Stevens had gone 
out into the darkness as if pursued by fiends. 

Rome—at least this side the Tiber—is a quiet city, and the 
night wanderer need meet no brawlers. Eustace was unmolested, 
noticed only as a shadowy youth with clenched hands and 
expressionless face, fleeting by like a spectre. Yet the few 
persons he met irked him; he wanted to escape from the town 
lamps, to be alone. All day he had been doing horrible tasks, 
pining for solitude and the night. He wanted some still spot 
where, surrounded only by the great natural influences of the 
stars, the clouds, the trees, the sharp night air, he might see his 
own soul, and meet face to face the gods or the devils which were 
goading him. 

At this hour the Pincio is closed. Eustace hated the Pincio, 
with its little winding roads, its bandstands and carriages of 
simpering women. Still the longing for silence and a garden 
drove him away from the Via Sistina, past the tall church with 
the beautiful steps, along the terrace whence one can survey the 
whole broad city and count its seven hills. The plashing of the 
fountain under the ilex hedge was the first thing which checked 
this aimless rushing forward. He stood in that immense shadow, 
listening with a catch in his breath, feeling that though the world 
might turn to hell, yet even in hell the sound of falling water 
would be for ever sweet. For he was in hell; there was no doubt 
about it! The door had closed tehind him upon which was the 
inscription, “ All hope abandon ye who enter here.” 

The interview with Anna had awakened him from a torpor 
which had been disease but hardly suffering. Now he was 
conscious ; and every fibre of his moral being quivered with pain. 
In the morning cynicism had supported him:—the deed he had 
done was odious but inevitable, the working out of a doom for 
which he was not responsible! He had only one responsibility 
to cut himself free from Anna, as gallantly or at least as carelessly 
as he could! He loved her; leaving her would bea trial. Yet 
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perhaps not such a very great trial; for had he not always been 
critical of her loud voice, her untidy hair, her uncouth speech? 
He smiled cynically ; looked ahead ; imagined himself later falling 
in love with someone else, some fair fiend, some false detestable 
person, who however should have a soft, low voice, a delicate 
profile, exquisite raiment. He shrugged his shoulders, for he did 
not like bad women; only of course henceforth he could associate 
with no others! Soft tones, chiselled features, loveliness of form, 
colour, drapery—are a compensation for badness; nay, a great 
compensation; have not many deliberately, uncompelled, chosen 
women of that sort? 

But Eustace had not been five minutes in Anna’s presence 
before his mood had changed. In her atmosphere cynicism did 
not flourish. First, the notion was abandoned of a gallant, a 
careless exit. He found himself impelled to confession; for no 
sensible reason, simply because she insisted upon it, because he 
was weak, she was strong. And Anna in answer had spoken the 
truth to him so plainly that he could no longer shut his eyes to 
it. She had told him with fatal clearness not only what she 
thought of his fall, but what in reality he thought of it himself. 
That it had not been necessity; not inevitable; had nothing to 
do with foreknowledge, predestination, heredity and doom. He 
had fallen by his own fault, of his own free-will, because he was 
cowardly and weak, base and abominable, like his father before 
him, whom he had presumed to condemn for being—such an one 
as himself! Oh yes! and he honoured Anna (surely to honour is 
to love?) as never would he love or honour that soft-voiced fiend 
of his imagination, whom he was hoping to encounter on the 
downhill path. And Anna loved him; and had told him plainly 
that love would not and could not be ended by a sarcasm and a 
sneer. Worse than all—she had told him that he had not, as he 
had tried to persuade himself, burnt his ships; that he lied in 
pretending only one course (the evil one) was henceforth open to 
him, in pretending he could not be required to repent, because 
repentance was denied to such as him. Anna had explained that 
for the fallen to refuse to rise is laziness and cowardice; nay is 
the one only sin against the Holy Ghost which is unpardonable! 
Deliberately she had picked and given him to eat, leaves of the 
Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. 

Alas! it is not the Tree of Life, and instead of healing it brings 
anguish. The interview with Anna had been terrible. Eustace 
asked himself, did he love her or did he not? At this moment he 
came near hating her. At this moment it was a relief to think 
philandering was ended, to think he was never to see her again, 
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never again to hear her condemnation, her urging to repentance 
and penance. He had no wish to repent! his desire was only 
that the evil path might be smooth to his foot, that going to 
destruction he might at least go comfortably, untortured by 
remorse, unable to turn aside. That was his father’s attitude; 
why should it not be also his? 

Musing thus, standing there in the darkness by the falling 
water, Eustace heard voices below him—people coming up the 
steps. People! At this hour! Why? Was it impossible ever 
to be five minutes alone? What devil of stupid malice was 
sending people to intrude upon his misery? 

Hastily leaving the ilex hedge and the fountain, silvered by a 
sudden burst of moonlight, he moved on blindly towards the shut 
gate of the Pincio. Somewhere within that gate was a spot whence 
men, wretched as he, had been known to cast themselves head- 
long, to be dashed to pieces on the stones of the roadway below. 
If he could end himself thus Anna would see he was not wholly 
despicable, would see he had repented, though in easier fashion 
than the one she had suggested! Easier? The fiend at his side 
repeated the word mockingly. He take that fatal leap? His 
imagination was strong; in a flash he realised it all; the climbing 
to the fatal spot; the darkness and loneliness and dread silence ; 
the fall; that awful moment in mid-air when his body would 
turn over in its unskilfulness; the sudden smash; the appalling 
sense of dissolving nature; the sinking into blackness unutter- 
able. He realized it all, his blood froze with horror, his heart 
beat to suffocation. He knew he would never face it. He 
laughed aloud, despising himself, then looked round shuddering, 
expecting to see the demon at his side. 

All he saw, however, was a pair of approaching female figures, 
Englishwomen apparently. He wondered uneasily if they had 
heard his laugh; if they were questioning what manner of out- 
cast he might be. He asked himself wildly if perhaps they 
could see the demon goading him? could see his naked soul as 
he was seeing it himself? 

This fancy also was so strangely vivid that Eustace was 
appalled. He walked on. The gate before him was shut: of 
course, he had known it would be shut! He must turn and 
meet these intruding women full face. 

But again the fitful moon shone out and showed him a thing 
so strange that he began to think himself dreaming. The long 
black wall of the Villa Medici on his right hand was wrapped in 
shadow; the darkness of its garden—on the right of the entrance 
to the Pincio—was awful. But the jealously-guarded garden 
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gate was touched by the moonlight; and lo! the bars were not 
in their place. The gate was not, as it should be, locked; it 
stood ajar. Entry to this garden of gardens was possible. 

That was his path! Forbidden ground! that blackest loneliest 
most mysterious of all lonely places, where even at noon, day never 
fully comes, where the trees, huge, distorted, with pale twisted 
stems, are like things flayed; like corpses from another world, 
where exhalations rise from the earth, and spirits are felt flitting 
by, ghosts of men and women who have done ill-deeds, who eternally 
haunt the scene once poisoned by the breath of their life. 

This surely was the supreme spot for which Eustace had 
yearned. The fiend driving him had brought him here, had 
opened the gate for him! 

He passed in automatically, spectral himself with his pale face 
and burning eyes, his long thin fingers, bent and stiff like those 
of a dead band. He hurried, fearful lest his footfall should 
awaken the careless porter before he had lost himself in the 
tremendous gloom. The moon vanished; he could see nothing 
and quickly lost all sense of direction. He struck against the 
huge stems of the ilices. It seemed as if the wood had risen in 
arms against him. Surely his senses were leaving him! He 
stood still, a cold sweat breaking out over his whole frame. Was 
he enchanted? Was he lying dreaming in his own bed, little 
Ernest by his side? He had forgotten his soul anguish; was 
conscious now of merely physical dismay, the fear that walketh 
in darkness, the blood-curdling horror of the unknown, the supor- 
natural, the portentous, as it suddenly reveals itself to one whose 
mind is beginning to unsettle. 

But once again the moon shone, and for a brief space he could 
look about him. He was not, he found, in the grove; he had 
come near the house again; beside him was the statue between 
two pillars. Good God, how horrible tho marble man looked in 
such darkness, in such unutterable solitude! To think that 
marble man was always there, all night long, every night, with 
his arm raised, with those speaking eyes—yes, alone among 
marble men he had speaking eyes—human eyes—to think he was 
always there, night long, surrounded by those stupendous trees— 
alone in that ghost-ridden place. 

Eustace’s senses were leaving him; he ceased to be able to 
distinguish between fact and fancy, his head reeled, his limbs 
tottered. Steps were pursuing him. It was the devil coming 
into the garden! Nay, it was the devil’s own garden, and he was 
coming in, having fought the cherubim with the flaming sword, 
haying slain him and left the gate ajar! Footstops—advancing ! 
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Presently, however, Eustace recognised that the following was 
wholesome, the presence warm, angelic perhaps; nay, better a 
thousand times than angelic, human and alive. He breathed 
again, his senses returned. 

What he saw was simply those two women again; the English- 
women from whom he had fled, whom he had believed pursuing 
him. The moon shone regally now and he saw one of the two 
with surprising clearness against the pitchy blackness of the 
trees: a young girl, seventeen perhaps, her hair tied in a simple 
plait, but her face perfect in beauty, perfect in innocence, perfect 
in happiness, such a face as might belong to a soul in the Rose of 
the Blessed. 

Again Eustace thought himself dreaming. Illuminating beauty 
had come into the garden and the night. For the first time in 
his life he had met it face to face. 

The girl, however, and her companion were unconscious of 
Eustace’s presence. A bright moon makes deep shadows and he 
was invisible even as the elder lady of the pair was invisible to 
him. She was speaking, however, and, had he been attentive he 
might have recognised her face as that of the officious tourist 
who had wished to give Ernest the cake a few days ago in St. 
Maria in Cosmedin. 

“Come away; my dear, come away,” this lady was saying, 
“‘who knows but we shall get locked in? In any case we are 
mad to be here after dark! If you take a chill I shall never 
forgive myself. We will come to-morrow in the sunshine and 
look at that statue properly. It is one of the most exquisite 
things in Rome; and I declare, my darling, it is extraordinarily 
like yourself!” 

The young girl laughed—the most musical of laughs—sweet as 
the plash of falling water. 

“Tt is nice to be like one of the most exquisite things in Rome, 
auntie, dear! Please don’t hurry away. It is enchanting; I 
should like to stop here all night!” 

“Come away! Come away! The air is poisonous, and if the 
moon goes in we shall certainly lose ourselves. I should never 
have allowed you to come in.” 

“ Nonsense, Aunt Meggie. It was you who wished to come in! 
I believe, if the truth were known, you are twice as romantic as 
I am and more than half as foolish!” 

All this trivial talk remained in Eustace’s ears, even as the 
aspect of the young girl printed itself indelibly upon his eyes. 
He stood motionless, holding his breath, astonished that they did 
not see him, Half-an-hour ago he had been go hideously real to 
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himself; he had seen his very soul, naked and ashamed. Yet to 
this young girl he was invisible. Ob, true angel, come down 
from heaven! Likely enough she could not see anything so 
mean as himself. Or was it—his thoughts were getting confused 
again, quite inconstant, melting into each other like dissolving 
views—was it that intense spiritual reality belonged to some 
diminution of corporeal presence? Perhaps he was really in- 
visible, had died, committed suicide, been slain by the devil; had 
become truly no more than naked soul, a bad spirit haunting an 
evil place, invisible to God’s angels, cut off for ever from all good 
women. 

Presently the ladies were gone. The moon was again veiled 
in clouds. Eustace was alone in the black night. Then all 
thought left him; he was conscious of nothing but bodily 
anguish, extreme fatigue, extreme-cold. 

He lost his senses and fell on the sarcophagus by the box- 
hedge close to the marble man. 

He was found there next day burning in high fever. When 
roused, he raved, and could give no explanation of his presence, 


(To be continued.) 





